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ie Week. 

HE principal event of the week in Congress has been the pre- 

sentation of Mr. Boutwell’s report on the condition of Mississippi. 
The evidence on which the report is based is not, for the most part, 
gew, as it mainly consists of a rehearsal of the facts of the Vicks- 
burg and Clinton riots, of inurders of some of the blacks, and of 
evidence showing a general resort to “ intimidation ” in elections. 
The Committee also find that Ames is still the legal governor of the 
State. The recommendations of the Committee are that the follow- 
ing measures may become ‘necessary and possible” in an “ exi- 
gency”: Ist, Laws may be passed by Congress for the protection 
of the rights of citizens in the respective States. 
may be permitted to say, we suspected before. 2d, 
States “in anarchy,” or ‘wherein the affairs are controlled 
by bedies of armed men,” should be denied representation in Con- 
gress. Now, everybody knows that each branch of Congress is the 
judge of the returns and qualifications of its own members; and 
that in all human probability, so long as the Democrats have eon- 
trol of the House, they will admit Mississippi Congressmen of 
their own party, while the Senate, so long as it is Republican, will 
try to keep them out; and that there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution or laws for Congress as a whole “ denying representation ” 
to anybody. ‘The third piece of advice the Committee gives is that 
the constitutional guarantee of a republican form of government 
will “‘ require” the United States, if these disorders continue and 
milder measures prove ineffectual, to “remand the State to a terri- 
torial condition,” and, “ through a system of public education and 
kindred means of improvement, change the ide is of the inhabitants, 
and reconstruct the government ona republican basis.” 


This, we 
2d, That 


The Nation. 
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We confess that we find it difficult to speak with moderation of | 


recommendations at once as wicked and imbecile as these. 
Ist of January, 1874, the entire government of Mississippi was 
tepublican, with Ames at its head, and it is now nearly two 
years since the Vicksburg riot took place. In that case, Ames 
applied for, and Grant gave him, troops, and a Congressional 
Committee investigated the subject, and reported that they were 
both justified in what they did. After this there was an in- 
terval of projound quiet, but before the November elec- 


tions of last year an attempt was made to get more troops, to | 


which the President refused to yield. The result was that the 
State, as everybody expected, went Democratic; and now the 
President, who last year, after all the previous riots, thought troops 
were not needed, sits down and writes a letter (on July 26, before 
the appearance of this report) to Governor Chamberlain, confiding 
to him that “ Mississippi is governed to-day by officials chosen 
through fraud and violence, such as would scarcely be accredited 
to savages, much less to a civilized and Christian people.” If 
he knows this now, he must have apprehended it then, and his 
refusal to interfere must be characterized as an act which “ would 
scarcely be accredited to savages,” much less to the President of 


“civilized and Christian people.” And now comes this second 
Congressional report, and declares that the State is in 
condition of anarchy (it has been, judged by all external 


signs, in a condition of profound peace ever since), and that 
we may have to make it a Territory and begin reconstruc- 
tion at the point it had reached in 1865. In 


we have Mr. Boutwell assuring us now, on the eve of an 


other words, 
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citing Presidential election, that a State which General Grant last 
sachusetts or 
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year treated as being in the same condition 
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New York, is, and has for a long time been, in a condition of an- 
archy ; and we have the extraordinarily impudent p 
after the experiment of reconstruction has, according to Mr. 
we'l, completely failed, after a ten years’ trial, and the State is in 
the condition of Mexico through the incompetency of himself and 
his purty in pacifying it, we shall now entrust him and his party 
with the task of doing it all over again. 
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Of the value of the report as a whole we are unadle 
express an opinion until we see it in full, and the evide: 


on which it is based. But we must draw attention once more 
to the wretched position in all these matters in which the 
Republican party places itself by coming before the world, en a 


question so grave as the Sesathern problem, with decuments 
drawn up on the eve of an election by so rabid a partisan 
and a person with so little mental balance or judicial faculty, as Mi 


heed it or 


>? We must 


soutwell. What he says may be all true, but who can 


base any action on it, coming from such a source 


say, too, that the unnecessary and somewhat heated letter 
of Governor Chamberluin to the President about the Ham- 
burg matter, and the President’s extravagant answer, ean- 
not but make an unfavorable impression on those who want to 
see the South treated with patience and skill. It is impossible not 
to wish that Governor Chamberlain would silently and quietly 


and vigorously push the presecutien of the Hamburg mur 
and show, by so doing, whether or not the machi 
is adequate to the protection of life and property ; and avoid inflam- 
matory correspondence with the President about State affairs untila 
lawful occasion for Federal interference bas arisen. The condition 
of the South is too serious, we repeat, to be used as electioneering 
material. We are sorry to observe, too, that once more the cam- 
paign uprear and tumult breaks out in the two States where the 
negroes and their friends have a decided majerity. How is it that 
peace and order reign in the States in which the whites are in a 
We ask this question in all seriousness ; 2 candid answer 
he root of the Southern trouble. 


erers, 


nery of State justice 
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The House has passed the bill repealing the date clause of the 
Resumption Act by a vote of 1C6 to 86, and also a bill for a commis- 
sion of three Senators, three Representatives, and three experts to 
enquire, first, into the change in the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver, its causes and effects; second, into the policy of restoring the 
double standard, and if so, at what legal ratio; third, into the ques- 
tion of the policy of continuing the legal-tender notes side by side 
with the metallic standard, and its effects; fourth, into the best 
manner of providing for resumption—the commission to report by 
the Ist of January, 1877. 





We have ventured at several times to express the opinion that 
the belief, apparently prevalent among the Republicans, that the 
Bishop of Rome was in secret league with the Democrats for the 
purpose of breaking up our common-school system was unfounded, 
and have been often assured that we did not appreciate the bitter- 
ness of the feeling about the matter in Ohio and other parts of the 
couutry. It bas always been our sincere conviction that the Demo- 
crats cared little or nothing for the Pope, and the Pope almost as 
little for the Democrats, and that the whole excitement was got 
up by General Grant and Mr. Blaine, and other politicians, as 
a good political ery. We have never seen anybody who, 
of own knowledge, knew a conspiracy against tbe 
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public schools, thougi we have seen people who had seen 
somebody else who had “just returned from the West,” and 
reported the most terrible state of feeling somewhere about 
it. But that it would be of any appreciable importance in 
the present canvass we have never believed, and the vote in the 
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House on the Blaine school amendment may be taken as full and 
conelusive proof that we were right. The amendment (which is a 
eruel blow at the Pope, and was devised by his greatest enemy on 
his side of the Atlantie, with the exception perhaps of General 
Grant) was passed by the Democrats in the House without any dis- 
cussion or debate to speak of, by a vote of 166 to 5. This looks as 
if the Jesuits would be kept at bay for some time yet. 


The sorrowful indignation of the Republican members of the 
Hlouse over the present moral condition of Mr. Proctor Knott is very 
entertaining. It almost equals the horror with which they looked 
on Mr. Brown of Mississippi last year when he attacked Mr. B. F. 
Butler, and Mr. Dawes talked of receiving him, as he would cavalry, 
in “a hollow square” and selling his life dearly. Mr. Knott, as the 
Widow Bedott would say, is not ‘‘a very fine man.” But he is not 
a remarkably bad man, as men go. He was on the committee 
which looked into Mr. Blaine’s railroad transactions and re- 
ceived the celebrated Caldwell despateh. He felt, as we 
think any one would have felt who knew anything about Cald- 
well, and had seen as much as he (Mr. Knott) had seen of the 
atmosphere of falsehood and concealment which surrounded these 
transactions, that it was, as he said, a “fishy” despatch, 
which would bear pocketing until he had made enquiries about it, 
although it was, even if made public, a very worthless piece of testi- 
mouy. But Mr. Blaine, of course, knew he had received it, and 
knew he was keeping it back, and so rushed into the House and 


used it in the coup de thédtre which formed so prominent, and to | 


honorable men so painful, a part of his ‘‘ magnificent fight.” The 
horror of the Republican members over Knott’s conduct then knew 
no bounds. They could stand Ben Butler and Sanborn and Babeock 
and Spencer and Durell and Casey and Kellogg and McClure, and 
ever sO many more pattern rascals, and did stand them for long 
years, but Knott was too much for them. To keep back a despatch 
from Josiah Caldwell, dated ‘* London” 


hold the pensions of the one-armed soldiers and sailors. After con- 
sidering his case for several weeks, however, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee agreed to join in a report acknowledging that 
the telegram was not concealed by Knott from malicious motives, 
and the report was last week made to the House accordingly. Buc 
by this time Knott, the old sinner, had got his blood up under the 
abuse heaped on him, and as soon as the report was read deter- 
mined he would make a “magnificent fight” too, and, accord- 
ingly, gave way to the worst passions of his corrupt nature by 
making a very ruffianly attack on Mr. Blaine, in which he insinu- 
ated that his recent illness was feigned. The Republicans at once 
got out their smelling-salts, and looked at the man with amazement, 
and declared that if they had known he was capable of such con- 
duct they would not have signed the report, and they got it recom- 
mitted, and have since withdrawn their names from it, and are to 
make speeches against it—in other words, find that, in consequence 


of Knott’s blackguard speech in August, he was guilty of malicious | : : ; ; 
| and there is every prospect of its being postponed to next session. 


suppression of the despatch in June. In fact, it would appear, 
therefore, that the report was not an honest expression of opinion 
at all, but was concocted, like some of the papers in the Tilton- 
Beecher case, simply to reconcile the parties and humbug the 
public. 


The Boston Journal finds fault with our charge that “ Secretary 
Chandler, Mr. Cornell, and their subordinates and assistants in the 
canvass,” will welcome the news of outrages on negroes as joyful 
and helpful intelligence, and tries to believe that we attribute this 
state of mind to these gentlemen as representatives of the Republi- 


can party. We do nothing of the kind. That the charge is true | 
| into the cause of the decline in silver has not given much comfort 


of them we have no sort of doubt, but we have never in any com- 
ments on them treated them as representatives of the Republican 
party. If we thought they were, we should have little hesitation in 


—was ever such baseness | 
known! Why, the man who did it would rob a church or with- | 


| of operators, exhibits a somewhat more buoyant tone. 
_ mercial markets very generally have a steadier aspect than perhaps 


ation. 








transferring our support, for what it is worth, to Mr. Tilden. We 
think they represent the base, unscrupulous, and corrupt element 
in the party, against which the Hayes movement, if it have any 
health, purity, or reform in it, is directed just as much as against 
the Democrats. We think the appearance of these two men on 
the surface as the executive directors of the canvass a most alarin- 
ing incident, and one likely to prove very injurious to Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Chandler has been for eight years the most determined and 
impudent opponent civil-service reform has had, and Mr. Cornell 
is the chief of Mr. Conkling’s corrupt “machine” in this State. 
The section of the party they represent have for years had outrages 
as their sole political capital. They turned the Attorney-General’s 
office into an Outrage Bureau; they converted the United States 
Marshals into promoters of disturbance; they covered the South 
with an army of corrupt adventurers, and filled the North with 
lying stories of murder and arson, and turned the United States 
troops into agents of political intimidation. To say they wiil wel- 
come the news of outrages and murders is, indeed, putting the 
charge against them in avery mild form. The fact that conces- 
sions have been made to the reform element in the party by putting 
men like Mr. J. M. Forbes, of Boston, on the National Committee, 
does not call for any modification of our language. Mr. Chandler 
knew what he was about when he put Mr. Cornell at the head of 
the Executive Committee. In the peculiar kind of work in which 
they are both skilled they do not mean that men like Mr. Forbes 
shall be either “ assistants or subordinates.” 


In the Nation of July 13, in commenting on the speeches of 
Judge Hoar and Mr. John M. Forbes at the ratification meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, we ascribed to Mr. Forbes the remark that much of 
“the recent talk about reform had degenerated into slander,” and 
‘‘was being used to shake the confidence of people in Republican 
institutions ”—the fact being that this language was used by Mr. 
Carter, who followed Mr. Forbes ; and we based on it some very un- 
favorable criticism, to Mr. Forbes’s not unnatural surprise and 
indignation. The blunder was due to our having taken Mr. 
Carter’s few remarks for the close of those of Mr. Forbes, 
having overlooked Mr. Carter’s name in running down the re- 


| port. Such blunders will occur occasionally in spite of every pre- 


aution, but the only thing to be done about them is to describe 
them truthfully and accurately, as they do not admit of defence. 


The event of chief interest to Wall Street has been the action 
of the House relative to the Resumption Act. Speculators have 
been disposed to regard the step as favoring higher values; but, 
owing to the doubt whether the Senate may approve the measure, 
no operations have been based upon it. For the same reason, the 
repeal vote has had no effect on American securities in London. 
The Silver Bill, though still strongly urged by the Bonanza 
interest, has been sharply resisted by the immediate friends of 
Governor Tilden, who is understood to be opposed to it in toto, 


The financial market, though still very dull, owing to the absence 
The com- 


at any period since the panic. The number of buyers in the city 
is larger than for several seasons past, and includes not a few who 
within late years have acquired the habit of supplying their wants 
at other distributing cities, and especially at Chicago. Upon the 
whole, the symptoms at the moment encourage the hope of some 
improvement this season upon the trade of the last three years. 





The report of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to enquire 


to the English public, so closely have they followed their instruc- 
tions. They simply tell why, in their opinion, the value of silver 
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has fallen, but refuse to express any opinion as to whether it is 
likely to rise again, or whether anything can be done to give it 
greater steadiness. The causes they assign for the fall are three in 
number: the increased pruduction in the United States, the de- 
monetization of silver by Germany, and the change in the pecu- 
niary relations of India with England. As long as India was a 
great exporter, and took but little goods in return, and was borrow- 
ing heavily for local improvements, large amounts of silver had to 
be sent into it from London every year. Now, however, the greater 
part of English indebtedness to India is settled by bills drawn 
against the amount due by India for interest, and the export of 
English capital to that councry for the construction of railways has 
well-nigh ceased. Therefore, instead of sending out about 
$60,000,000 of silver annually, England now only sends out about 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000, and it now takes four rupees to do the 
work which three formerly did-——that is. the salaries of all the In- 
dian officials, the revenues of the Indian Government, and the 
income of its silver crediters, have fallen about twenty-five per 
cent., and they do not know where the fall will end; and, if the 
Committee knows, it refuses to say. Of course, panic has had 
more or less to do with the recent fall below 47d. in London, and it 
was caused by reports of enormous sales of silver—as much as sev- 
eral hundred tons a mouth—being intended by the German Govy- 
ernment. This the London agent of the Imperial Bank, Herr 
Pietsch, writes to the London Zimes to contradict most emphati- 
cally. He says the German Government bas never sold more than 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 per annum, and he estimates the quan- 
tity it has still to sellin order to complete the withdrawal of the 
thaler currency at about $40,000,000. 


The suggestions and speculations as to the remedy are of course 
numerous. Mr. Bagehot thinks the present fall will cause such an 
increased demand for it, through, we presume, the stimulus it will 
give to the consumption of Indian goods, as will arrest the fall 
or cause arise. Dealers, too, are looking anxiously to see whether 
the Oriental capacity for absorbing silver is really worn out, after 
having shown itself fully equal to the supply ever since the dawn of 
history. Thereis one consideration bearing on this point which we 
have nowhere seen noticed, and that is the probability that this ab- 
sorbing power of the East bas been diminished, and seriously dimin- 
ished, particularly in British India, by the increased order and 
security. When the country was ravaged by incessant wars, by the 
raids of the Mabratta cavalry, by the incursions of robbers, and 
when simple plunder and confiscation of visible wealth formed ; 
considerable portion of each sovereign’s revenue, hoarding prevailed 
to a prodigious extent, and mostly by burial in the earth. For 
hoarding, investment has now come to be largely substituted, and 
the change cannot but make itself felt in the bullion market, 
and cannot but increase the anxiety as to the future. As 
to remedies, it has been proposed to demonetize silver in 
India, which would be a stupendous operation, from which 
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the Government may well recoil, and to exact a of 


the land-rent in gold, which the ryots would consider a piece of 
fraudulent tyranny. M. Cernuschi and some other C caitiaental 
economists propose, as a means of giving silver a lift and keeping it 
steady, that all the countries of the civilized world should adopt a 
double standard, but this would, of course, amount in practice to 
the adoption of the more variable metal as tho only standard in 
daily use. Nobody would pay in gold when he could pay in silver, 
and it would be impossible to keep a steady relation between the 
two. This relation used to be 1 to 15's; it is now 1 to 19's: what 
it will be a year hence nobody knows. The efforts of the silver re- 
sumptionists to make a market for the metal here are being watched 
with much interest by the European dealers. 


The news from ‘the seat of war” has become a standing joke 
in Europe, and the joke loses none of its flavor by crossing: the 
sea. The victories are usually won by both sides, with precisely 
the same losses received aid inflicted. The nearest ap — htoa 
defeat which cither side admits is a retirement to the position pre- 
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viously held before overwhelming numbers of the enemy. The 
reason for the failure of the English press to display its usual enter- 
prise in the despateh of correspondence has never been fully ex 

plained. The Turks have peremptorily forbidden the presenee of 
correspondents in their camp, knowing well, no doubt, that public 
opinion in Europe is against them in the present struggle, and that 
full accounts of their doings would not help them. But the 


Servians have apparently imposed no such prohibition, and a 
correspondent of the Times had, at the latest dates of that journal, 
got within a day’s journey of the fighting, but his letter so far con 
tained nothing more interesting than an account of his troubles with 
innkeepers and drivers. The great obstacle to the receipt of intelli- 
gence undoubtedly lies in the uncivilized state of the country and 
the character of the forees engaged. Servia, as well as Turkey, is 
still roadless and semi-barbarous, and the army is merely undise 
plived militia, composed of men who have no great respect for litt 
and have the habits which spring from the constant wearing of 
arms. 

The Turkish invasion of Servi 
after aweek of steady fighting, in the capture and burning of Gur- 


i by way of Gramada has ended, 


gusovatz, the key to the Timok valley. By this operation Saitshar 
was rendered untenable, and it has been abandoned by Gen 
Leshjanin and taken by the Turks, the inhabitants of the vy \ 
fleecing in the greatest confusion and distress at their approae! 
The next stand will be made at Banja, and if this too falls, the fate 
f Alexinatz is not doubtful between the upper and the nether 
cuca of Osman and Kerim Pashas. The latter’s movem 
| from Nissa appear to have been dilatory, perhaps on account otf 
| Gen. Antitch’s activity to the west of him between Sienitza anid 


Novibazar. Nothing but a rapid concentration of the Servian 
forces, and ability to fight a pitched battle either with sueecess 
or with great obstinacy on the line of the Morava, ean pre- 
vent the Turkish advance on Belgrade. In Herzegovina, on the 
other hand, the Montenegrins hold Mukhtar Pasha shut up in Tr 
binje, and, as no supplies can reach him by way of Kiek, his 
situation is very precarious. Roumania has been addressing a 
threatening Memorandum to the Porte, containing a list of griev- 
ances so trumpery as to indicate a set purpose to take a hand inthe 
fight, and there is talk of the assembling of a Roumanian corps 
@Varmee at Kalafat, opposite Widin. It remains to be seen what 
eflect the recent reverses will have on her policy. There are already 
rumors of an armistice and mediation. 


Mr. Disraeli, who at first met the report of Turkish cruelties in 
julgaria with a denial so jaunty as to excite a good deal of popular 


indignation in England, has since been better advised, and has sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons the result of enquiries made by the 
British Minister at Constantinople, which show that although the 
earlier stories were exaggerated, they have had a good deal of hor 


rible foundation. There has been much teeta of villages, 
siderable slaughter of peasants, and much selling of children and 
young girls, though Sir H. Elliott says it has not taken the 
form of “(a regular traffic.” The origin of the disturbance 
doubtk ss due to some partial risings on the part of the Bul 
under the influence of the news from Servia, which were prom} 
met by the Circassians, who are setiled in considerable numbers 
along the Balkan ever since 1856, and are constitutional re! 
and fighting men. To their assistance the Porte in its ext 

sent up bodies of Bashi-bazuks or irregulars trom Asia 

largely Kurds, who cannot conceive of war wi thor It pillage and the 
cutting-off of heads and the capture of women. When mae fores 
were fairly in the field, and operating on the general idea that every 
Christian was a public enemy, the result for the ] 
imagined. The peremptory remonstrances of the foreign minist 
seem to have caused these banditti to be checked, and one of the 
Bashi-bazuk chiefs has, by the latest accounts, been hanged for 
committing outrages, but Le probably to his last hour was unable 
blamed fo1 


peasantry may be 


to conceive what he was 





|. There has been since Mr. Hayes’s letter appeared little or 
uttention paid io the Republican platform, and now that Mr. 


ared, there will be little or none paid to the Demo- 


destined to run almost wholly on the likelihood of the candidates’ 
living up to their promises and professions. Mr. Tilden has written 
2 long but exceedingly shrewd letter. He was well aware that it 
would not do for him to write a short one. He is not, as Mr. Hayes 
is, acomparatively unknown man. On the contrary, he has been 
long prominent in public life, and bas borne for twenty vears a 
leading part in the polities of his own State and in the manage- 

party. He has acquired 
fame as a lawyer and man _ of business, has made public 
ibject of long and attentive study, and is, if 
country is, familiar with all the abuses, dangers, 
with the distribution and tenure of 


ment of his own 


finance the 

any one in the 
and difliculties connected 
oflices. 
of a doubtful character, or has acted in 


episodes and transactions 


a good deal of 


Moreover, he has been mvure or less mixed up in political | 


politics with men whose subsequent career is now one of the wea- | 


pons used against him. 
tent lLimself with simply taking his stand on the St. Louis platform, 
beeause it is well known that he controlied the Convention with a 
master-hand. Ie had, therefore, to speak out for himself, and to 
speak fully, and in speaking fully he bas addressed himself with 
great dexterity to a condition of the public mind of which the Re- 
publican managers do not take suflicient notice. We mean the 
3 of the “ plain, blunt man,” and “ the simple- 

is honest and means well and tries to 


prevalent wearines 


minded, sagacious man,” who 


Though list, not Ieast, he could not con- | 


do * about right,” 1 constantly led astray by bad advisers. The | 


country has had al 
e heard a shrewd observer remark recently, 


and longs now, as 1 
It longs for a man 


\ 
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fora ** President with a head on lis shoulders. 


;muceh of this kind of man as it can stand, | 


in charge of the Government who knows a rascal when he sees him, | 
and is familiar with the mechanism of government and the indirect 
effects of legislation, and can be counted on to take eare of himself 


when the wicked m It is sick of the plea of 
ignorance or imbecility when offered for the grossest blunders by the 
) We doubt, therefore, 


n get areund him. 


elected magistrate of a nation of 40,000,000. 
where, showing his honest devotion as a soldier, which have been 


ublished as 


‘ 


models of political correspondence, do him as much 
rood as his friendsimagine. If epigrammatic expressions of patriot- 
dency, General Grant would be the best executive officer we have 
1d 

the most wretched and hackneyed partisanship that 
I} deny the foree and soundness of Mr. Tilden’s views. What he 
publie burders is true; so is what he says about 


Is oni 


ut the 
the South; and so, let us add, is what he says about resumption. 
Ife acknowledges that to resume we must either redeem the green- 
eks in gold or convert them into bonds, which is simply advocat- 
‘the creat Democratic bugbear of contraction. Ue holds that 
the accumulation of the gold neeessary for this purpose would not 
be difficult, but that this accumulation ought to be made, and the 
necessary steps for funding ought to be taken, before a day is fixed 


for resuming; and his criticism of the Republican plan of fixing a | 


day, and then making no preparation whatever to resume on the 


day fixed, is cnanswerable. But we must say that the plan of the 
St. Louis platform which he offers in lieu of this is cloudy in the ex- 
treme, coming from a people in whom vo desire for resumption 


hether the short letters of Mr. Hayes, from the camp and else- | 


sm or military zeal in the field proved a man’s fitness for the Presi- | 
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rit J ATIC LETTERS 
MILE cagerne with which t candidates’ letters of acceptance 
| ent canvass is a striking proof 
‘ ‘ reposed in the regular pla‘ torms. 
I astrong and widespread feeling 
the « eS 1 ir letters make their own platform, 
that it wason the letters that each party would go to the 
country; and there is now no doubt that this expectation was well 


In fact, the discussion of the campaign seems | 
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has ever shown itself, and whom he has had to lash into any 
rational utterance on the subject. From a real hard-money party, 
which had long fought for specie payments and was firm in its 
hostility to paper-money, we might well be content with such 
phrases as **a judicious system of preparation for resumptic-n,” or 
from the candidate of stch a party such phrases as “the proper 
time for resumption is when wise preparations have rivened into a 
perfect ability to accomplish the object with certainty and ease.” 
But we cannot overlook the chaotic condition of Democratic senti- 
ment on this subject, nor the gross ignorance on financial questions 
displayed by the leading men of the party; and we cannot forget 
that, however excellent Mr. Tilden’s plans might be, he would be 
dependent on a Democratic Congress for the means of carrying 
them out. What is to be expected from that quarter may be in- 
ferred from their bovine eagerness in Congress to repeal the Resump- 
tion Act. Their principal argument against that measure now is 
that no preparation has been made to execute it at the time ap- 
pointed, and that therefore the Government will be unable to 
resume on the day named. Another is that, as Mr. Hendricks says, 
‘the country has been embarrassed by the anticipation of a com- 
pulsory resumption for which no preparation had been made.” 
Two such arguments on the same side do not emanate from heads 
competent to take charge of national finances. A resumption act 
which, as is plain to be seen, cann»t be carried out, cannot embar- 
rass anybody but the pe:sons who passed it; and what object is 
served by its repeal beyond rendering the country ridiculous it is 
hard to see. Who believes that any wise “finance” can emanate 
from such worthies as passed the repeal in the House last weck as 
if it were a master-stroke of policy? How is Mr. Tilden, if he is 
elected, going to manage such people ? 

His utteranees with regard to civil-service reform are, like Mr. 
Hayes’s, substantially an appeal for confidence in himse!f. He asks us 
to believe that he will, with regard to the finances, enter en a system 
of “‘ wise preparation ” for reform by “ raising the standard by which 
the appointing power selects its agents,” and by “‘ hvlding to account 
and displacing untrustworthy and ineapable subordinates.” When 
the public has thus been familiarized with the exhibition of Letter 
examples,we may, be says, go on to “ the patient, carcful organization 
of a better civil-service system ” This is all good. if we could be sure 
that Mr. Tilden would do this, and that his party would support him 
in doing it, we should have nothing more to ask. But here, there is 
little doubt, Mr. Hayes’s antecedents will serve him in better stead 
than Mr. Tilden’s will him. After the experience people have had of 
the dealings of the Republican party with civil-service reform, of the 
impudent repudiation of the party doctrines on this subject by the 
party chiefs, headed by Mr. Chandler, the present chairman of the 
National Committee, they will be more disposed to trust a man 
who has not grown old in the business of party management than 
one who has, and they will feel that in the struggle with the pro- 
fessional politicians which any such attempts at reform as Mr. 
Tilden foreshadows would be sure to bring on, Mr. Uayes’s train- 
ing would probably make him the more likely of the two to put his 
foot down vigorously and say No firmly. 

But after every possible criticism bas been made on Mr. Tilden’s 
utterances—Mr. Hendricks’s have little that is worth comment—the 
voters may be fairly congratulated en the prospect before them. The 
platforms of the two parties, as well as the letters of the rival can- 
didates, differ only, so far as they differ at all, in the earnestness and 
clearness with which they announce their intention to rid the Gov- 
ernment of the evil accretions of the war. The candidates them- 
selves are men who are, after taking their merits and defects equaily 
into account, by no means unequally matched, and the contest will 
be decided, we doubt not, by the greater or less confidence of the 
country in their ability, considering their political surroundings, to 
perform what they promise. Nothing is more remarkable or more 


cheering in the situation than the position they both take up with re 

gard to the reform of the civil service. When the Nation first began 
the discussion of this matter nine years ago, no other paper thought 
it worth notice, and by politicians it was generally regarded as 
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an absurd crotchet. When we denounced the appointment of 
Tom Murphy to the Collectorship of this port as the sign of General 
Grant’s entrance on a course which would end in the still further 
degradation of the Government and his own disgrace, our remarks 
were generally treated as a bit of superfine morality. 
the change which has sinee cecurred in publie sentiment with re- 
gard to the Murphy school of politicians; the rise of civil-service 
reform into a political question of the first order; the competition 
of the two great parties for publie favor through advocacy of it in 
their platforms; and the prominence which the two candidates ior 
the Presidency give it among the objects of their devotiou,—it is 
impossible not to hope that the coming ten years have changes in 
store which will again place the Governnient under the full contro! 
of the higher intelligence as well as higher morality of the 
country. 


THE PROPOSED SILVER SWINDLE. 

\* drew attention some time ago to the remarkable change 

which came over the friends of irredeemable paper-money 
since silver began to fall rapidly in value. We need net remind 
our readers that two years ago there prevailed in a large and 
growirg portion of the community, and found coustant expressicn 
in Cougress throuzh Messrs. Butler, Kelley, Morton, and others, an 
opinion that gold and silver coin was a relic of barbarism; that 
paper promissory-notes, issued by the Government and non-export- 
able, were the money of the future, the true money of democratic 
communities, and the best standard of value. Butler, indeed, went 
so far as to deliver a lecture showing that a really good measure of 
value ought to have no intrinsic value of its own any more than an 
are of the equator. They made no distinction between gold and 
silver coins; both were equally objectionable ; and the redemption 
of the legal-tender notes in either was dencuneed 2s an act of gross 
oppression, which, if perpetrated, would be perpetrated in the in- 
terest of leartless capitalists and money-lenders. Nor did they 
confine themselves to econemiec praise of the greenback. They 
threw a pectic halo about it. Net only was it the “ best ecurreney 
the world ever saw,” but it was the * battle-born, blood-stained” 
greenback by which the Union had been saved. In the memorable 
debates of 1874-5 in the Senate. Morton, Logan, and Cameron 
talked as if gold and silver coins were an infamous invention of 
kinzs and priests for the impoverishment and deception of the poor 
and lowly, and so on through a round of folly and ignorance which 
no sensible man can now run his cye over without shame and 
disgust. 

Now, there has been, as everybody must have noticed during the 
last year, a considerable falling-off in this admiration fir paper- 
meney. In fact, it is now some months since we remember to have 
seen any open and plain-svoken advocacy of paper-money. The in- 
flationist orators have changed their tune. They no longer call 
with the same vehemence for more greenbacks; they no longer ex- 
tol Government paper as the only true money. They simply pro- 
test against contraction and against resumption on a day named. 
They talk of coin with a certain indulgence, and even tenderness, as 
a good thing to have, and as something which the Government 
ought to “ accumulate.” 

The reason ef this is that, suddenly and owing to circum- 
stances which nobody even two years ago could have foreseen, one 
of the two precious metals commonly employed as money has fallen 
so low relatively to gold as to be worth less than the paper legal- 
tender. It, therefire, seems to offer to 





every debtor, including 
the Government, the means of paying his dedts in coin with 
less value than he reecived or than the creditor expected. It 
thus has that delicious flavor of broken faith whi f the in- 
flationists so much prize in any large pecuniary tion, and 


the promise of its growing abundance gives it that elemeiut of un- 
certainty as a standard of value which made them clamor so fiercely 
for arbitrary Government control of the volume of the greenbaciks 
The prospect of a rich yield of silver is, of course, as good as the 
.. prospect of a plentiful issue of legal-tender notes. Silver, ther 
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iences and dangers of a double standard pretty pl to cho 
have thought mueh on the subject. Bat, st » to say, the \ 
reasens which are operating among ot] ci ce 
monetize silver are producing no impression en many h st and 
intelligent men among ourselves, and they are now urginz ovr 
return to the position from whieh Europe is eagerly ¢ ping, solely 
because the Government would thus, t to re- 
sume specie payments” more readily than they eau do in gold. 

To the great army of rascals who love whatever is tortuous 
and tricky, who enjoy keenly all reguery which is not pur- 
ishable by the courts Ll wi Whom there 
areuing on the morality of a transaction after they have dis- 
covered that ‘*there is money in it,” we here have nothing to 
siy. But it is fair to ask such promoters of * silver resumption’ 
the Chicago Zridune and Cincinnati. Con } ? whether they 
really believe that honesty is merely a question of words, and 
that, as long as the name of an act is unchanzed, its nature 
and results are of no consequence. They seem to suppose, if 
aman promises to pay a debt i ( vil ce, that it makes 
no difference what changes in value the coin kas undergone in the 
interval between the promise and the payme:t—a piece of moral 
obfuscation which flows, we cannot help thinking, from the fact that 
in the curiency discussions of the last ten years we have become 
used to * payment incoin” as asynonym for hcnesty. But the onl 
virtue in coin, as money, is its It is bett than 
other things mainly in proportion to itsstability. Coin which varies 
greatly in value is no better, or little | than Go it paper 
The reason why men ¢lung to gold and cilver solong as standards ef 
value was that they furnished a man who parted with his property 
to another better assurar that le would get it back again than 
mnvthing else did. If either of t wer, calling it 
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pay its debts with would be a very questionable transaction, and 
for precisely the same reasons which forbid it to pay its debts in 
, beeause it would disappoint the just and reasonable 
creditors. If a convertible Government note 
were a legal tender, and it suddenly became irredeemable and de- 
preciated through a fresh issue or a war, or other public folly or 


paper 


expectations of its 


—" 
Calamity 


( e to be honorable. This is an almost exact parallel to what has 
occurred in the case of silver, and, in fact, is a favorable one, for 
‘have disearded silver, and it is proposed we should return to it. 

It may be said, and is said, that if silver had remained a legal 
tender, and had risen in value, the creditors of the Government 
would not for that reason have abated any portion of their demands. 
Very likely not. 
if, through any extraordinary social revolution, silver had risen in 
value relative to gold and to commodities as much as it has fallen, 
it would undoubtedly have been the duty of the Government to de- 
monetize it in order to prevent injustice being done; and, for the 
same reason, it would have been its duty to avoid taking advantage 
of the disturbance in dealing with its own debtors and taxpayers. 
The discovery and practice of the various tricks which are possible 
in the payment of debts and the sale of commodities through de- 
fects or differences in the various species of legal tender, are things 
usually left to the lowest order of exchange brokers. The present 
attempt to have them made a branch of stateeraft carries us back 
to the Middle Ages, and ought to diffuse hope and joy through all 
the penitentiaries in the country. 

Happily, however, the immorality of the propesed measure is not 
the sole objection to it. There is another one, which ‘noralists iike 
the Chicago Tribune will appreciate more distinetly—it would in- 
flict frightful injury on the Government credit. To go back to silver 
now, after having formally abandoned it, would be, in the eyes of 
the world, the equivalent of a fresh issue of legal tenders fur the 
payment of the bonds. It would depreciate the bonds, not only on 
account of the discount on silver, but on account of the vague 
alarm as to the future excited by what would be considered a 
shameless breach of faith, and matters could not be set right by 
saying that we agreed to pay the bonds in “coin,” and here was 
the “eoin.” Quibbles of this kind may go down in caucuses, but 
they are, as all sharpers and blacklegs know, of little use among 
clear-headed business men. There is—owing, doubtless, to a com- 
position of causes—a strain of dishonesty ranning through the politi- 
cal world just now which makes politics consist largely in the 
conesction of tricks and evasions, and political criticism consist 
largely in exposures of the kind which in better days was confined 
to the police courts. Let us hope that the election of Hayes will 
bring in a better era. 


A MISCONCEPTION. 
B——, taught by Pope to do his good by stealth, 
Nor ‘twixt a noun or verb the difference feeling, 
In office placed to serve the Commonwealth, 
Did himself all the good he could by stealing. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACING. 
PIT Iarvard-Yale boat-race that was rowed at Springfield on the last 
day of June attracted upwards of four thousand spectators, among 
whom the undergraduates, alumni, and friends of the two colleges were 
very largely represented. The general Intercollegiate Regatta at Saratoga, 
ater, was witnessed by less than fifteen hundred people, the 
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reat majority of whom were the regular summer loiterers at the Springs. 
his wa maller attendance than had honored any similar occasion since 
the in tory race of 1852, and the proportion ef collegians among the 
tators was smaller than ever before save at the Ingleside regatta of 

1, when only two of the smaller colleges ventured to compete with Har- 


vard. Though a dozen boats, representing half as many colleges, contested 

in three separate races at Saratoga, the assembled “ friends of the crews ” 

numbered less than a third as many as at Springfield, where only two boats 

contested in a single race. It might almost be said that at Saratoga the 
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only college colors to be met with at all were those of Columbia and Cor- 
nell ; and so few were the Harvard men in attendance, that when their boat 
crept up to within four seconds of victory at the finish line, their attempt to 
honor it with a cheer met with a sorry failure. Indeed, there was but little 
cheering on the part of any one, and the streets of the village on the even- 
ing of regatta-day maintained their wonted quiet. All accounts agree in 
saying, that whatever interest or excitement or enthusiasm has been aroused 
by the intercollegiate aquatics of the centennial year, has atiached to the 
irial on the Massachusetts river rather than to the trial on the New York 
lake ; and the opinion that there will never be another general college re- 
gatta seems hardly less unanimous. 

To account for this state.of things there have been offered various con- 
tradictory explanations, of which perhaps the most curious is that of the 
Democratic editor who points to it as a logical] result of Republican mis- 
rule. As for the less recondite explanations, they seem to us to fail in their 
reasoning because basing it upon the assumption that excellence in oars 
manship is the chief, if not indeed the only, thing by which a college 
regatta excites the attention and sympathy of the public. How far this 
assumption is from the truth readily appears when we recollect that a large 
majority of the patrons of such spectacles cannot tell good rowing from 
bad, and that the regattas of non-collegiate boat-clubs, no matter how 
excellent the oarsmanship displayed, attract only a faint local and 
professional attention. Whatever else the Rowing Association may 
have proved, it has at least completely exploded the very plausible 
d-priori argument that Harvard and Yale—from their superiority, in 
the numbers of undergraduates to select from, in aquatic facilities, 
traditions, and experience, and in weglth — would 
quish at a trial of 
respects. 


necessarily van- 
oarsmanship all colleges less favored in those 
As we recently remarked, the two old colleges, in retiring 
from the general regatta, leave the field with a considerable loss of the 
prestige which they had. six years ago, when no one ever dreamed that 
the ‘* Aggies,” and Amherst, and Columbia, and Cornell, and Wesleyan 
were about to outrow them both, and that Yale was also to be outrowed by 
Bowdoin and Williams and Dartmouth. Of the sixteen races managed by 
the Association, Harvard has contested thirteen and lost all save the Fresh- 
man race with Brown in 1871, while Yale has contested nine and won five 
(the University, Freshman, and single-scull races of i873, and the single- 
scull races of 1874 and 1875); but, ou the other hand, Harvard, though 
competing in all six of the University races, has never been worse than 
third at the finish, while Yale has been sixth in two out of the three Uni- 
versity races which it has contested—no account being taken of the trial of 
1874, when the Yale boat was fouled and withdrawn. In the face of this 
record, it is evident enough that the prestige of college oarsmanship at 


a 


Cambridge and New Haven, as it existed up to the time when. the Worces- 


| ter quarrel of 1870 induced Harvard to establish the general regatta, can 


never again be regained: 

Experience may be said in a general way to have demonstrated that 
‘“‘one college is as good as another,” so far as concerns its capacity to 
turn out occasionally a creditable racing crew; and that the size of a 
given body of undergraduates, and their wealth, and their nearness to a 
rowing course, are not by any means decisive factors in ensuring successful 
oarsmanship. No University crew of Yale ever suffered so disgraceful a 
defeat as that of 1872, which was the last of six, being one and two-thirds 
minutes behind the winner, and fourteen seconds behind the fifth (Wil- 
liams) ; yet three members of it belonged to the crew of the next year, 
which defeated all ten of the competing colleges and left the last one 
(Williams) almost three minutes in the Jurch. In like manner, half of the 
winning Columbia men of 1874 rowed in the crew that was defeated a 
minute and a quarter in 1873 ; and the Cornell captain whose crews have 
now won two successive victories, set the stroke during the two previous 
As an extreme illustration 
of the variation in the same men’s capacities may be mentioned the Wor- 
cester races of 1859, when Yale was first defeated an exact minute by Har- 
vard, but in a second trial on the following day, bettered its time by sixty- 
four seconds, and defeated Harvard by a boat’s length. All the men were 
in equally good condition on both days, nor was the phenomenon explained 
by any accident to their boats. 

Now, were the newspapers correct in their assumption that the public in- 
terest in the College Regatta depends upon the excellence of the oarsman- 
ship displayed, the absence therefrom of Harvard and Yale, which have 
lost their aquatic prestige and pre-eminence, of course could not lessen 
that interest. Other defeated colleges, like Brown, Trinity, Bowdoin, Wil- 
liams, Dartmouth, and Hamilton—and even victorious ones, like the two 
colleges of Amherst—have dropped out of the Association from time te 
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time without exciting any particular notice or reprobation ; but no sooner 
did Yale and Harvard announce their intention to withdraw than a chorus 
of abuse and vituperation was raised by all the friends of the Association, 
and the actual withdrawal of Yale was followed by the most spiritless and 
uninteresting regatta on record, confirming the belief that after Harvard 
has also withdrawn no more regattas will be rowed. Other reasons are as- 
signed for the actual failure of this year and the probable break-up of next, 
but the opinion seems to be pretty general that they are really the results of 
the Yale-Harvard withdrawal, though the holders of this opinion are 
naturally rather puzzled to reconcile it with their theory that good rowing 
is the chief thing requisite for a spirited and exciting regatta. 

The fact of the matter is that the interest which the great mass of peo- 
ple have in such spectacles is a purely vicarious one, and quite independent 
of the quality of the oarsmanship exhibited. The reason why they are 
more excited over a college regatta than over an equally well-rowed contest 
of non-collegiate amateurs is this, that they accept the result as proving 
not ‘‘ which is the better crew” but ‘‘ which is the better college.” To 
arouse their enthusiasm over a non-academic race, it is necessary that the 
contestants should be taken as representatives of rival cities or States or 
nations. i*ew people care whether the Atalantas or the Argonautas win in 
a regatta on the Harlem, but a very great number of our fellow-citizens 
vould have felt a trifle prouder of their country if the Atalantas had de- 
feated the Londoners in the trial on the Thames in 1872; just as many an 
eminently respectable personage among us cherished in his secret soul a 
vague desire that our “ Benicia Boy” might succeed in pummelling Mr. 
Thomas Sayers when he crossed the ocean for that reprehensible purpose, 
sixteen years ago. A rowing-match is indeed a sort of gentlemanly sub- 
stitute for a prize-fight, and the real inspiration and support of all such 
vicarious trials spring from the savage longing of the unregenerate human 
heart to settle everything by an appeal to the ultimate argument of force. 

Harvard and Yale, being by far the oldest, richest, and most famous 
of our colleges, are the accepted standards by which all college affairs in 
America are popularly measured. The thought of Harvard’s greater age, 
wealth, and renown does not alter this fact at all, nor would it be altered 
by a demonstration that some of the less prominent colleges are in reality 
more meritorious and successful than the two which—rightly or wrongly— 
have become exceptionally famous. The habit of continually comparing 
these two approved standards leads to a widespread popular belief that 
Harvard and Yale are ardent rivals for the first place in public esteem, and 
there is nothing analogous to this in the case of the other colleges. No 
two of these are considered distinctively as rivals by any large body of the 
public, and no one of them is singled out as being in any special sense a 
rival to either Harvard or Yale, though the popularity of all is in a general 
way measured by the degree in which they approach to or surpass the 
Harvard-Yale standard. 

The man without college affiliations of any sort rejoices over a victory of 
Amherst or Columbia or Cornell in the regatta, out of no special love for 
them, and he would rejoice just as heartily over a victory of Trinity or 
Union or Wesleyan, at the other end of the alphabet. He hurrahs simply 
because the two old colleges are defeated, and because he is in the nature 
of things a partisan of ‘‘ the field” which is opposed to them, though he 
is quite indifferent as to which particular part of ‘‘ the field” ensures their 
defeat. As for the partisan of any particular one of the smaller colleges, 
his first wish also is that Harvard and Yale may suffer defeat, his second 
wish is that his own college may be the victor that shall defeat them. It is 
a pleasure to him to witness a public demonstration of the fact that, in one 
respect at least, the two famous colleges which date back to the seventeenth 
century are inferior to the more obscure institutions which were founded in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth. To have his own college serve as demon- 
strator is only aslight additional pleasure, In the eame way, it is conceiv- 
able that the partisans of Yale may feel a keener exultation in a victory of 
their crew over Harvard than those of Harvard can fee! in a victory over 
Yale, because of the fancy that it helps a little towards closing up the gap 
between 1636 and 17090, 

The non-academic public, whose joy at Harvard's defeat in 1871 was in- 
tensified by the fact that the very existence of the victorious college had previ- 
ously been unknown to them, and whose only regret was that Yale had not 
been present and shared in the defeat, though they may take less interest in 
college aquatics hereafter, under a system which allows only one of the 
two old colleges to be vanquished, and vanquished only by the other, will 
nevertheless bestow what interest they have wholly upon the Haryard-Yale 
triil. These two names have at least some familiarity and significance to 
them, and they can readily find reasons for arraying themselves as partisans 


of one or the other ; whereas, in a contest between Brown and Bowdoin, or 








Cornell and Columbia, or Tufts and Trinity, or Wesleyan and Williams, 
there is absolutely nothing to which an outsider can fasten a preference or 
prejudice. If any or allof these or of a dozen other colleges stood a chance 
of defeating Harvard and Yale, the non-academic public would be their 
most devoted partisans ; but to the settlement of the question of their re- 
lative superiority to one another, it is impossible that that public should at- 


tach any consequence. Intercollegiate boat-racing will henceforth be like 
intercollegiate ball-playing in this respect, that the contests between 
Harvard and Yale will attract by far the largest attention, both on account 


of the larger body of undergraduates and alumni connected with t! 
stitutions, and on account of the sympathy of the outside public with 
rivalry between them ; while the contests between the less famous colleges 
however interesting they may be to the special friends of these, will 
matters of indifference to all others save that small fraction of the public 
who admire a fine display of athletic sport simply for its own sake 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—NII, 
AGRICULTURAL HALI 
Purapentruia, August 5 

HIE most of what is conspicuously interesting in Agricultural Hall is 
American, and what America has to show of general interest is very 

largely included in its immense collection of agricultural implements 
plements blazing with polished steel and nickel-plating, gilding, var- 
nished wood, and red paint: Some exhibitors seem to have ignored the fact 
that visitors interested in these appliances of the food-producing art, can 
give them no fair judgment unless starting with the assumption that they 
are intended for the rough work of the fields. ‘To 
superlative refinement of finish is a point to be overcome before the real 
merit of the article shown can be jucge}; and when it becomes a question 
of admiring a grain-drill which is said to have cost several thor 


such visitors, all of this 





isand dellars, 
and which is displayed in a glass case, one gets a touch of dissatisfaction 
with all such absurdity that is not easily shaken eff in passing through the 
vast collection of reapers and mowers, grain-drills, and other highly tinished 
For my own part, [ found myself entertaining the 


same regard 


machinery. 
for several of the more widely advertised manufacturers, on looking at their 
resplendent exhibits, that I have before received from the many-colored 
chromos representing their machines acting in the capaciiy of trotting 
wagons drawn by a faney span of high-steppers along a smooth highway. 

It would be wrong to say that nearly all of the American manufacturers 
are subject to this criticism, but it is not an exaggeration to say that the tone 
of the whole show, so far as implements are concerned, is very much lowered 
by the use of these appliances for attracting the popular eve. Should we 
ever have another such congregation of objects representing the most im- 
portant branches of our industry and constituting a strong element of our 
claim to world-wide renown, it is to be hoped that one of the leading conditions 
of the exhibition will be a requirement that no implement of any sort shall 
be shown with even an extra coat of varnish ; that what we have tu examine 
may be presented to us in its sensible and useful condition as an implement 
of agriculture, which of course nearly all of these machines by no means are. 
If we want to sce polished steel, the cutlers in the Main Building can satisfy 
us, and the manufacturers of painted and unpainted carriages have reached, 
without exceeding the limit of appropriateness, a finish that is only offensive 
when applied to ploughs and harrows. 

However, if one has the patience to go beyond the paint and gilt and to 
investigate the mechanism of these implements, one’s admiration for the 
ingenuity and skill of a people who have had to supplement their dear 
labor or to reduce the area of their large fields by the use of machinery, 
becomes really very great. We are all more or less familiar with the his- 
tory of the mowing-machine, the grain-drill, the reaper, the thresher, etc., 
and have come to regard them as familiar facts in the history of our indus- 
try ; but even to one who has known with some intimacy several of the more 
celebrated machines, the mass of ingenious minor devices and skilful coim- 
binations to be found here becomes little less than amazing. It would be 
impracticable to illustrate what is meant by anything short of a detailed 
description of some of the more modern machines, and, indeed, the intere: 
that they excite is cumulative rather than pcsitive ; the vibrating cutter- 
bar of the mowing machine, driven by a crank-shaft worked from the 
main axle. is familiar to us all, to our eves and to our ears ; but here wi 
have a machine—the ** Haymaker "—in which the vibration of the cutter-bar 
is produced by an extremely ingenious and almost silent combination of 
bevelled cog-wheels, one of which works in a gimbal-joint. This is certainly 
a new departure iu agricultural mechanics, and seems to involve a ;rinei- 








The 














ple whose ultimate application promises success in mere than one class cf 
Implement 
County fairs, and State fairs, and field trials, and ihe shibit 
in th rT Cl , have long ago familiarized us with the self-raking 
f rents | ing machines, which, driven at their natural speed by ; 
| ral countei ft, 1 over the heads of the grain until 
h for a gavel is accumulated, and then sweep it off on to the ground 
neatly 3 vit l for the hand of the binder. Some of the appliances 
rt working of these frakers are marvels ingenuity. Then 
comes another class of machines, where the fallen y is moved forward 
by a curious clawing movement, and carried by a sin *jnovement to an 
clevated table where the binders stand—these bindi the bundles and 
throwing them to the ground complete as the machine moves forward. The 


erowning success in this branch of the art seams to have been achieved by 


+ 


ine, Where the straw is not only carried wy 





another mach ‘om the binding- 


table, but where, by the unaided action of machinery driven by the forward 


movement of the reaper, the gavel is actually bound with wire and thrown 
to the ground. 

In a description of the Exhibition written for the a 
would be pre 


zricuitural public, it 
Mfitable to go on and enumerate similar evidences of progress 
in the manufacture of all the higher class of American agricultural imple- 

Agricultural Hall has 
to offer that is of interest to the curious investigator. The 


department of the implement side of the hall is literally fi 


ments, but the above may be taken as a type of what J 
American 
filled and crowded 
with the triumphs of American industry in every class of tools from the hoe 
to the steam driven threshing-machine. Canada sends some tools which are 


worthy of examination, and offers especially the only really good self-open- 


ing gate that we have seen. Russia shows very cumbersome but apparently 
I ) 


very effective steam-motors, threshing-machines, and cther large imple- 
ments, and there is a little here and there, scatte ae through the Exhibition, 
from other countries which attracts attention, 


I note especially a very in- 


genious plough from Norway with a revolving sole and landside, which ought 
to be valuable appliances ; also the long-known Norwegian harrow (made 
lving four-tined forks). Japan shows ploughs of the 
made at home, and of very fair workmanship. 
ch all the foreign exhibits we come back with a 
feeling of relief to our own department, with its excellent fence-making 

team diggers, sulky cultivators, Gov. 
used by Daniel 


} P thivéty ‘ ) 1 
up OL some thirty revi 


American form, yet evidently 
But after wandering throu 
machinery, Collins’s gang-plows, s 
Randolph's ditching-machine, and he clumsy big plough 


Webster in 1837. 


With excessively shrewd ingenuity, the State of Iowa exhibits—togcther 
vith map indicating the counties from which they are taken—many 
specimens of her soil, being sections six feet deep displayed in large glass 
eolumns ; soils where three or four feet of rich-looking vegetable mould are 


loose porous subsoil, constituting the most perfect under- 


drainage. l’or some ineomprehensible reason, the directors of the Exhi- 
bition have piaced in Agricultural Hall, though far away from Ameri- 
can implements, horseshoe-making machine, 
‘h out of place here as it would be in the Carriage Annex of 

the Main Building—a mechine which is a triumph of American mechanics, 
and which would find its appreciative visitors almost exclusively in 
Machinery Hall. Adj illustrates his system cf 


artificial fish propagation and preservation in well-arranged aquaria, which, 


- 


r.) 
UnNnaeriak 


the working model of Burden’: 
which is as mu 


ining this, Seth Green 


however, seem to have but little to do with agriculture, interesting though 





they are. Perhaps, after all, Barden’s 


ment because of thes 


machine is displayed in this depart- 
ry fall adjoining exhibit of horseshoeing, which gets a 
s from its juxtaposition with the capital display of 
apatomical models and } 


reparations of horses, inclading the well-mounted 


skeleton of that wonderful horse ** Trustes 


On'y a very small ecrner of the Hall is o <p by the Japanese exhibit, 


but nowhere els e is space more profitably filled, chiefly because of the 
very co te and thorough way in which the important silk and tea indus- 
tries of the country are illustrated and explained with the greatest detail. 
Those who are disposed to condemn the agricultural display as being 
commonplace—which agricultural displays are very apt to be—will 


find, on studving this exhibit, a salient, interesting, and most instructive 
feature 


In displays of products, the United Siates leads the van, especially so 
far as tobacco and food-preparations are concerned ; but these displays, 
like th of the products of the wine-growing, whiskey-distilling, and 
beer-brewing count: ireapt to become after alla display of package s. We 


have tin cans by the thousand, wooden boxes by the hundred, and bottles and 


barrels without number—all with the unusual addition of gilt and paint 


and chromo-lithography, which furnjsh no means whatever of judging of 


Nation. 
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their contents. 
that a chief industry of the country was to make and label bottles and fil 
them with gin and cordials, and to make glass cases and fill them with 
and Zealand send 


In the Netherlands department one would get the impression 


cigars—though the agricultural societies of Gelderland 
quite complete trophies of more strictly agricultural products. 


vy vich in odd-shaped scythe- 


Austria and Hungary seem especiall 


blade 


England is noted for its beer and whiskey—buarrels and bottles, at least 
—and Spain, France, and Germany are great in preduction of still 
more filled and decorated bottles. 

Russia, Brazil, Liberia, and the Argentine Republie present really inter- 
esting and instructive exhibits of their products and of the industries of 
thelr countries and peoples. They eccupy, indeed, very creditably a field 
which was equally open to sonie of the more important of the foreign 
countries, which have sadly missed their opportunity. In each and all of 
these there is very much to instruct the visitor and to cause him to form a 
really favorable idea of their agricultural and forest resources, 

Several of the collections of local products are unusually good. The 
Landreths have a beautiful collection of seeds, including about thirty sam- 
ples of different varieties of wheat in the sheaf. There is a fine show of 
pine cones from California ; Joseph Neumann, of San Francisco, makes 
and the States of Iowa, Oregon, and Massa- 
chusetts enable one to form a realiy fair idea of their agricultural 
apacity. The show from Massachusetts, indeed—skilfully arranged by 
Dr. Sturtevant—is es perfect and extensive an exhibit as could be given in 
the space of the character and variety of the products of the fields and 
forests of that 
be read as one runs, and surmounted by a trophy of local im- 
plements and utensils. It shows, in fact, what the possibilities of an in- 
ternational agricultural exhibition are, very much the present 
one falls short of what it might have achieved—but hes net. 

However, in spite of the undertone of grumbling and fault-finding that 


a capital silk-worm show ; 


State, accompanied by well-arranged statistical charts, which 


may almost 


and how \ 


may appear hereit, it is only fair to say that the impression given is the 
impression that one gets from an attempt to study the whole ten acres of 
such various objects in a single day ; and that one can hardly halt fora 
careful examination of any of the obdjects—except the bottles and barrels 
and cans and boxes—without the conviction that any farmer who will give 
time to the study may learn more of his art here than anywhere else that 
he is likely ever to find himself. r &. W.. dr. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE EASTERN ae 

ARIS July , 1876 

‘ulminated in an open insurrection of 

It would be very interesting to follow 
There are always matches in the 

may be set. The 


7. Eastern Questicn has finally 

the Servians against the Sultan. 
it through its first diplomatic stages. 
East, to use a phrase of Lord Palmerston’s, to which fire 
first match wes the small mountainous district of Herzegovina ; the insur- 
rection in that province was the first sign that the Great Powers intended to 
revive the Eastern Question. After this insurrection had lasted a little 
while came the famous note of Count Andrissy. This note exposed the 
state of Turkey and the suffering of the Sultan’s provinces. The Andrissy 
note was considered as the sign of an accord between the three Emperors 
, and of Austria. When it was presented to Lord 
Derby, he endorsed it ; but it was not sufficiently remarked at the time that 
he made mapreent reserves. He specified that the position of the Turkish 
provinces might be improved, but that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 





of Germany, of Rus: 


was still to be respected. 

The next stage was the Memorandum of Prince Gortchakoff, which 
followed the interviews cf the Emperors and their Chancellors at Ems. 
For the first time, Russia came distinctly forward as the leader of the 

The authority of the Chancellor had suffered 
somewhat within a few years. It was not said, but it was rumored, that he 
had not taken sufficient advantage of the services which Russia had ren- 
dered to Germany at the time of the war of 1870. Gerroany had had the 
lion’s share ; it was time, said the Muscovite party, that Russia should 
Her credit was high ; her loans were taken with avidity in 
She had an ambassador in Constantinople who 
had become omnipotent. General Ignaticff had assumed @ position simi- 
lar to that once held by Sir Stratford Canning. ‘The Old Russians 
felt that something must be done in the East. The Government of 
the Sultan had Lecome a disgrace to the world ; the ruin of Turkey was 
imminent. 


movement in the East. 


assert herself. 
the city of London 
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Time will show whether Russia entered upon her great enterprise sufll- 
ciently well prepared, but that enter 
Every rising country must have an ideal, a great thought, which becomes 
her pole. What ‘ manifest destiny” is to the Atnesiaans Republic, what 





evn hardiy be wondered, 


‘unity ” is for the Italians and the Germans, what the defence of *‘ civil 
and religious liberiy * has been for England, the deliverance of the Chris- 
tian rays and Constantinople are for the Russian people. Wet must re- 


member that the Turks were for a long time a great danger to Europe 

There was a time when the representatives of the Great Powers were very 
humble before the mighty Sultan. The Great Powers were then Venice, the 
iimperor of the Roman Holy Empire, the King of Fran-e. You will read 
in old books that the ambassador of France, under Louis XIV., could only 
approach the Sultan dragged in a sort of Llanket by four slaves ; he was 
thrown on his knees before the Commander of the Faithful. At the very 
time when the Sultan assumed such a position, one petty chief alone re- 
fused to submit to this ignominy. He had asserted his rights even before 
he was an emperor, when he was only the Grand-Duke of Muscovia. The 
Sultan treated this Seyth, this barbarian, better than the representatives of 
the greatest sovercigns of the world. And the reason of it is obvious. The 
Duke of Muscovia was the herd of the religion to which most of the Sul- 
tan’s subjects belonged. The Slavonians of the Balkans, of the valley of 
the Danube, all locked upon him as an ally and a natural protecter. Can 


Russia throw overboard her ‘* manifest destiny,” her mission ? She cannot; 





and from time to time she looks towards Constantinople and Saint Sophia, 
now desecrated by the infidels. Every child Turkey is taught that the 
day will come when the ‘‘ White Czar” will enter Saint Sophia on horse- 
back, and when the Cross will take the place of the Crescent. The Russians 
are probably sincere when they tell you that they do net want Constantino- 
ple ; the official classes are afraid of a crisis which would transport the 
capital from Saint Petersburg to Constantinople, from the north to the 
south. Meanwhile, the Christian population of Turkey have never ceased to 
look upon the Russians es their deliverers. Constantinople remains, in the 
eyes of the Russian people of the Orthodox party, as a sort of Holy Land, 
to which they must be taken, as it were, by the hand of God. 
Prince Gortchakoff invented the famous expression ‘‘ La Russie se 
recueille ” after the Crimean war. He probably thought thet this ieeneil/e- 
} 


ment had lasted long encugh. The time had come when ‘something must 


be done” The Memorandum of Ems ¢ 





issumed at once an extraordinary 
importance. It seemed to show that the three Emperors had between them- 
relves proposed a cefinitive settlement of the hie Question. It was sent 
to France and to England, and the continental Emperors condeseended to 
ask for the signature of insular England and of impotent France. When 
the femorandum was placed before the Due Decazes he was thrown into 
rreat perplexity. Some of his fricnds argued : ‘ Now it is time to say also 
Why should you tie your action to that of three 
Emperors who did not take you into their councils, and who don’t let you 
know their future plans and their final arrangements ? Has France, de- 
prived of her old provinces, sti!l in the process of reorganization the right 
to enter into any adventure ? Is not her first duty to herself 2? What did 
Russia do for her in her great trouble ? did she not by her alliance with 
Bismarck allow Prussia to throw all her forces into France? If Russia 
wants your help now, it is her own fault if you cannot help anybody. Do 
not sign the Memorandum.” Other friends came and said : **Seize at once 
this opportunity. France, since 1870, has been a sort of ees st among 
the nations. Now she can take her place, she is asked to take her place, in 
the ‘ European concert.’ To be sure, you do not know what may happen 
if Turkey refuses to accept the propositions of the Memorandum ; but if 
worst comes to worst, you will not be alone, you will have shown your good- 
will to Russia, and Russia will not allow Germany to attack vou again. 
Sign the Memorandum.” The Duke signed it, and very hastily. He did net 
even — himself that England would or would not give her signature. 
In fact, he was absolutely convinced that England would dei and it is said 
that he had received an essurance of it from Berlin. It woul } 
been more natural to make direct enquiries in London, but 'p rince Orloff 
was very pressing, and Lord Derby was not dire uly consulted. England 
did not sign ; Lord Derby objec ted to the latter phrases of the Memoran- 
dam, which involved, in case Turkey should resist, an interference or inter- 
vention of the Great Powers in the Turkish provinees. This intervention 
was already openly spoken of ; it was said that Austria would oceupy Bes- 
nia, and that Russia would oceupy Bulgaria. 
The refusal of England was “Tike a thunderbolt ina blue sky. It wes 
not unexpected to those who knew the character of Mr. Disraeli. A strong 
reaction has taken place in England against the economists’ school, the 


doctrines cf Mr. Gladstcne ; it is felt that the prestige of England lest 


‘La France se recueille.’ 





ans have 








Nation. So 





much during the reign of the Lil ; and Mr. Disraeli thought the t 
had come when England could again assert herself. He hed already 
a great coup when he bought the shares of the Suez Canal; he had, by 
bold action, shown his determination to preserve the road to India fi 


England. The English army has been considerably increased within t 





ars ; her iron-clad fleet is probably irresistible. Europe had be 


customed to the idea that England would witness any change in | 
with as much indifference as she had seen the downfall of Austria, of 1 
mark, and of France. Disraeli understood the proud and pugna = pe 
ple of England better than the timid Liberals, who had made: nt 
tion their permanent rule. After buying the shares of the Suez ¢ 
showing to the tribes and chiefs of India the heir to the English 1 


made Victoria Empress of India, notwithstanding the opposition of 
English aristocracy and of what is called ‘*society.” He anti 
struggle with Russia, and was preparing for it. Disraeli is very « 

in the expression of his thoughts ; he did not come forward with an 
dent plan of intervention and a programme; he acted, and waited for 


opportunity. He had converted Lord Derby to his policy, much 
surprise of those who had known Lord Derby when he was called a rad 
lost among conservatives. Lord Stanley, when he still bore that nar 
seemed quite destitute of all the cualifi ations of a Minister of |] 


Affairs ; he was only interested in matters of social reform. Now, | 


Derby has shown that he could have an objective as well as a subjective 
policy ; he carries out the objects conceived by Mr. Disrach with prude: 
as well as decisien ; and his former habits of mind have only given 


method to a policy which is as bold and as ambitious as the policy of 
or a Palmerston. 
' 


Vhen the Memorandum of the Powers was sent to him, n 


ceived in Europe that England would be so audacious as to refuse | 


tion to the views of & Continental emperers. Count Ar \ i 
Prince Gortehakoff : ‘* Are you sure that England will 

ture ?” The Russian Chancello»w only smiled, and said: ‘tl would y 1 
anything you like that she will; but it would be robbing you of yur 
money.” Andrissy was quite right in his doubts; he had t aphed 
directly to Count Peust, and Count Beust had enswered that it 1 very 
doubtful if Eneland weuld egree to the resolution ef the Emy 

if they implied 2 plan of action against Turkey. The dipi 

dy soon wes changed into a fearful drama. On the verv « thre 
day when the Memorandum was to be presented to the Sultan, a revolut’on 
took place in Constantinople. A pair of scissors cut the veins of Al 
Aziz and the Gordian knot of diplemacy at the same time. Before the 
revolution broke out, Russian influence was completely in the ascendant in 
Constantinople. General [nati fT — tent ; he had his own I 
guard, he had his instruments in the Seraglio. JTe saw Turkey bank1 


: Sultan—threatened by the old Mussulman party, by the Soft 


and the wea 
the Ulemes: in fear of those who would not allow him to choose his own 





son as his heir, contrary to the rules of Islam ; in fear of his nephew, whem 
he intended to deprive of his heritage—had ceased to believe in anybod 
but Ienatieff. 


had made an arrangement with Russia “ Virtue a which a Russian force 


The revolution was hastened by the rumor that the Sult 


was to occupy Constantinople itself. Whether this was true or not, it 
served the interests of the Turkish party, supported by English influen 
1 


The Sultan was dethroned, and, under the name of his weak nephew, th: 





real rulers of the country are now the heads of the old Turkish part: 

those who believe only in Islam and in thesword, Midhat Pasha has amused 
public opinion with projects and plans of councils of state, of reforms, of 
semi-representative government : in reality, the Minister of War is the t1 

head of the Government. The Turks lost an energetic defender in the 
person of Hussein Pacha, murdered by the young Circassian officer 
who used his revolvers so well; but the spirit of Hussein remains in 
the Turkish army, which he had reorganized and furnished with good ¢ 
and a good organization. The elements of government in Constantinople 
are now in reality these : the power is in the hands of the Minister of War 


1) 
1s 
' 


ee Ser Lye 

and of the representati ves of the wal ‘like and fanatical Viussuiman I 
~ ’ . } rot ‘ : . If 4 

natiefi lost all his influence, and is obliged to protect his own life. A 








powerful English fleet is in the Bay of Besika, and is expected to land a 


strong foree in Constantinople on the day when Russia enters the Princi- 


» 44 


2s on her way to the Balkans. The prestige of England is in the 





weendant. and the situation is nearly the same as it was at the time which 


— ; . : 
nly a sort « f ex; osition, a /ever de ridecau of the 


Olly « 


just begun. I will, if you will allow me, soon re- 





turn to a subject whi 
the world. 
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Correspondence. 

INDIANS AS SUEEP-GRAZERS. 

To THe Eprtor or Tue NaATIon : 
sir: The suggestion of Mr. Lewis H, Morgan as to a pastoral system 
of the Plains has been anticipated in practice within my 
In the winter of 1874-5 the Quahadda tribe of Comanches, the 
hlesome of the five, were for the first time forced on to a reserva- 


for the wild tribes 


1 —_ 
KnNowiearce, 


”) t tro 


nerds of ponies being captured from them in the course of the 
The Indians were placed on a portion of the territory near Fort 


campaign 
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| only worthy of a club of transcendentalists. It inferred their state of 


Sill, and their pony herds sold by Gen. Mackenzie, commanding at the | 


post, the proceeds being converted into sheep for their benefit. 
were much pleased, and seemed eager to try the experiment, which is a 
As the sheep had just been received last 
fall when I was at the post, of course I can say nothing as to the success of 
the attempt to turn these restless creatures into quiet shepherds ; but the 
occupation is certainly more congenial to them than any mere manual 
work, which they can rarely be compelled to, and seems naturally the first 
step in reclaiming a purely nomadic people, the country itself being pecu- 
liarly adapted to it. 


thing quite unusual with them. 


Wa. NELsoy. 


Yorktown, Va , July 2X, 1876. 


MORE LOOSE VIEWS ON THE ALABAMA AWARD. 
To tne Eprror or Tue NATION : 

Sir: There isone point in the Alabama payment question which has not, 
I think, been examined. 
my own satisfaction and in the interest of justice and of the good name of 
the nation. Asa legal, or at least as a commercial rule, it is clear to me 
that the underwriters, having paid the insured, subrogate their rights. But 
is this principle without limitations ? Suppose that in a certain nei¢hbor- 
hood incendiary fires became so frequent that the price of insurance was 
greatly increased. After some years, the loss is traced to a man of pro- 
perty, whose wealth is made available for payment of losses in full. Would 
it not be right that those whose increased premiums were caused by him 
should recover their loss in this direction, although their losses by actual 
fire were repaid ? 

Now, the precise point I wish to bring out is this: Underwriters, in 
making up their tariff of premiums, take into account certain contingen- 
cies, the carefulness and other good habits of insurers, the probabilities of 
partial salvage, ete. All those considerations which go into this account 
become morally a part of the contract of insurance. But if there be an 
unknown resouree, which neither insurers nor insured have in mind when 
the contract was made, shall the insurers alone reap the benefit ? If in the 
ease supposed above neither party dreamed of a responsible agent who 
might be brought to account, and consequently his liability formed no part 
of the considerations expressed or implied in the contract, is it right that 
the insurer alone should be benefited by the discovery ? 

So in the A/abama case. If the responsibility of Great Britain was a 
contingency in the mind of merchants or underwriters when the contracts 
for insurance against the Confederates were made, it seems to me clear 
that the underwriters are morally entitled to a full recovery. This was 
one of the chances for which they paid. It may fairly be assumed that, if 
they thought of it as even a remote contingency, they would be inclined 
thereby to accept a lower premium for their risks. But if this contingency 
was unknown and not taken into account, if no consideration was paid 
for it in lower premium, then it seems to me they have no right, exclu- 
sively at least, to absorb it. 

If the decision at Geneva binds us legally to pay the insurers alone, of 
course the question is settled as a question of law, but not necessarily as a 
question of moral right. The bar seems to be divided as to this, and I do 
not pretend to judge, though J read the arguments with great interest. 

Yours, G. S. G. 

CINCINNATI, July 31, 1876. 

[Our correspondent’s question was submitted te the Tribunal, 
and decided adversely to the claimants, on the ground that the 
damage thus done was “ indirect,” and therefore too remote to be 
capable of estimation by that or any other court. So also, on con- 
siderations equally sensible, the Tribunal refrained from investigat- 
pe the state of mind of the insurers and insured when making 
each contract, knowing that such-an enquiry would be futile, and 


I would respectfully ask for its consideration for | 


They | 





mind from their acts, under a well-established rule of law drawn 
from the long experience of the commercial world. It knew that all 
iusurers were familiar with the fact that foreign powers had before 
now been held responsible for the destruction or capture of insured 
vessels at sea, and that the underwriters had received the compen- 
sation, and that the same thing might happen again. Exact moral 
justice the Tribunal did not undertake to do, being well aware that 
to this task no human tribunal is equal, though Congress asks us to 
believe that itis. Supposing, however, as is now asserted, that the 
United States, as one of the litigants, has the right to revise the 
award in the interest of “ moral right ” after drawing money under 
it, had not Great Britain, the other litigant, the right to do the 
same thing before paying the money? Suppose she had done so, 
whose ‘’ moral right” would have prevailed, and what would have 
become of the arbitration? When asking such questions, and, in 
fact, when discussing the whole subject, the enquiry is again and 
again suggested, what has become of the robust, legal, and political 
sense which even forty years ago made America a fountain of manly 
and honest jurisprudence? Have we nothing left of it but a muddy 


| pool of dishonest sentimentality ?—Ep. NATION ] 


To tue Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: There is something almost funny in the suggestion contained in 
your article in No. 578 on the Geneva Bill, that Congress should have en- 
quired of Mr. C. I". Adams whether insurance claims were included in the 
Geneva award. 

Mr. Adams is a good lawyer, and his embarrassment at being called 
upon to answer the question without showing too plainly the simplicity of 
the questioners would have made the job the most delicate of his life. He 
could only have said in substance, clothed, of course, in official phrase, 
that this submission to arbitration was like all others from the time when 
the memory of man runneth not, etc., in one respect—to wit, it was in 
writing, and that the judgment upon the submission was likewise in writ- 
ing ; that these, with a journal of proceedings of the Tribunal, constitute 
what is called its record, and that the said record imports absolute verity. 
What it shows to have been submitted was submitted, and all else was not 
submitted, although every member of the Court might solemnly aver that it 
was. What it shows to have been determined and passed upon and con- 
sidered, was so determined, passed upon, and considered, and nothing else, 
although the whole Court and all who were in attendance upon it were to 
say otherwise. 

This enswer would doubtless have displeased you, but it would never- 
theless have been the only one Mr. Adams could have made, unless he chose 


to violate all the proprieties.—Very respectfully, 
C. W. Tuomas. 
Hote. AUBRY, PHILADELPHIA, July 20, 1876. 


[No, it would sot have displeased us. It would be exactly 
what we contend for. The submission was in writing, and so is the 
award, and neither is, or ever was or ought to be, in the breast of 
Messrs. Frye, Butler, or Hale; and Professor Seelye’s ‘ august tri- 
bunal of history’ has nothing to do with the case.—EpD. NATION. } 


To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir : The ground taken by some of your correspondents respecting the 
Geneva award suggests this enquiry : On what ground could our Govern- 
ment present claims for damages on account of vessels which had been in- 
sured ? Had any one a right to damages in the case of such vessels ? Evi- 
dently the owners had not, for they were indemnified by the insurance 
companies ; and these companies had not, for they had secured themselves 
against loss by charging higher premiums. Does it not appear that in these 
cases a great wrong has been done, and that a large part of the money 
ought to be refunded ? 

If this is not the case, would it not be the proper thing to put nearly the 
whole fund into the National Treasury ? Most of us have presumed that 
the war-premium merchants did not bear the whole burden of the increased 
rates of insurance themselves, but tried to equalize it a little by charging a 
higher figure for their goods. If we are to be perfectly just, ought not 
every such merchant who presents a claim to be required to present his 
books for examination, that we may see whether this is true ? If it should 
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prove that they generously sacrificed their private interests to the public 
good, and charged no more for their goods on account of this increased ex- 
pense of insurance, they ought to be indemnified. If not, since the people 
have been the real sufferers, ought not the people to have the money ? 


ENQUIRER. 
SaBuLa, Iowa, August 2. 


Notes 


WORK, designated as an American Centennial Book, and written to 
prove that the population, the political leaders et all epochs, and the true 
greatness of the United States have been derived from Ireland to an extent 
only expressible in superlatives like ‘‘largely and chiefly,” ‘‘large ma- 
jority,” ‘“‘decided and overwhelming majority,” ‘‘ foremost and truest,” i 
announced as in preparation by Wm. E. Robinson, ex-member of Congress 
from Brooklyn.——J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce * At the Councillor's, 
from the German of E. Marlitt, by Mrs, A. L. Wister; and ‘A New Trea- 
tise on Steam Engineering,’ by John W. Nystrom, C.E.—FEstes & Lauriat, 
Boston, who have acquired by purchase the plates of ‘Osgood’s Library of 
Novels,’ have incorporated them with their own series, and have begun to 
reissue them in uniform style. We have received the supplement to the 
Classified Catalogue of the St. Louis Mercantile Library. The additions 
(from January, 1874, to April, 1876) amount to some 4,500 volumes. The 
librarian remarks that ‘‘no change has been made in the system of classifi- 
cation adopted” in 1874 ) 
ment ; but the system in question should not be endured a dey longer than 
is necessary. 


£ 





This was perhaps to be expected in a supple- 





the Jacksonville (Ill.) Library Association, which is still in its infaney ; and 
the Special Report of the Free Public Library of the City of Worcester, 
Mass., which would be a good tract to throw in the way of rich men not 
knowing how to use their means to the public advantage. It gives the his- 
tory of the institution, which was founded by private generosity, and is 
maintained in part by the proceeds of the license on dogs. This was the 
first public library in New England to keep open on Sunday, and the ex 
periment has been successful. We should like to quote the statement of 
the function of the librarian in aiding readers to find what they want. A 
heliotype of the building accompanies the report. ——Another lesson in 
public spirit is contained in the ‘ Proceedings of the Dedication of Hodgson 
Hall by the Georgia Historical Society’ (Savannah, 1876). 
ing in which the Society is, in its thirty-eighth year, 


The fine build- 
now housed, and of 
whose hall there is given a captivating photograph, was the gift of the 
widow of the Oriental scholar, Mr. Wm. B. Hodgson, and of her sister, 
Miss Mary Telfair.——An International Convention for the Amendment 
of the English Orthography will ke held next week at the Atlas Hotel, 
Philadelphia, during the four days beginning Monday, August 14. 
F. A. March will deliver the opening 


Prof. 
address, 

—Our readers should make the following corrections in the article on 
English University Local Examinations printed in our last issue : (1) The 
trial examination held in London, before girls were formally admitted to 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, was in 1863, not 1873. (2) When the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations were instituted, thirty-one, not 
ninety-one, candidates attended the first examination. (3) 
the North London Coilegiate School is Miss Buss, not Buss. 


—A wrong impression having somehow got 


The mistress of 


abroad as to the 
meeting of the Oriental Congress this year at St. Petersburg, the Committee 
of Arrangements desire to call attention anew to the fact that the ap 


pointed 
day is the 1 


Ist of September, according to the reckoning of that day in 
Europe generally—tbe Russians themselves, as most people know, still dat- 
ing by ‘‘ Old Style.” It is to be feared that the matter is not one of practi- 
cal importance to any very large number of Americans. The Committee 
has made public two lists of questions or subjects to be discussed at the 
meetings ; the first was nearly confined to matters relating to Asiatic Rus- 
sia ; it was published in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the American Oriental So- 
ciety in June last ; the other is on more general matters ~ has been 
reproduced in the Another International Congress, of 
** Americanists,” or persons interested in the study of that part of Ameri- 
can history and civilization which is not European, is to be held next vear, 
in the same month (beginning September 10), at Luxembourg. Such a 
meeting has been convened but once before, namely, last year at Nancy 
It is held chiefly under French auspices. The 
pectus for the second year's discussions are gr — under the hea 
history, archeology, linguistics, paleography, and anthrop 
nography, and are divided out among four days. Am ong them are: The 
comparison of Aztec and Inca civil legislation ; 


London Atheneum. 


topics propos 1 in its pros- 
Is of 


logy and eth- 





the mcund-builders : the 


We have also received the unpretending little catalogue of | 


The N 


ation. y 


Maya architecture ; the Maya and Mexican modes of writing ; the 
matical comparison of the American and the Ural-Altaic langu 


il 


antiquity of man in America, 
\ 


| 
j 
! 


time of 


—It seems somewhat anomalous that our first 
doings of the late expedition of the American Palest 
We find in the last issue of the 
of the Berlin Geographical Society the report of 
session of April 8 


should come from abroad. 


an adaress adeiuvered a its 


by Mr. R. Meyer, assistant-engineer. 


route pursued in the preliminary reconnoissance which turned out 0 
the sole employment of the expedition. The return to Beirut was made on 
the 6th of November, and, some time after this, Colonel Lune, savs M | 
made to the Advisory Committee there a preliminary report document 
to which we lately referred as not vet having seen the light. We 

from the same source that Colonel Lane asked leave to return tem} y 
to New York in order to strengthen the engineer corps and to assist in 
raising the funds necessary for the increased outlay thus oceasioned. t 
plan was approved, and is now being carried out ; and next fall, early in 


September, we shall take the field again, in order to begin on the plain near 
Bozra the measurement of a base-line. The complete report, with 

results of this expedition, and with data of places and elevations, will | 
published immediately in New York.’ 
statement as to the 
thorough survey still 


Septem er is close at hand 





resumption of field-work and the beginning of 
remains to be corroborated by th i 
report, in regard to whose early appearance Mr. Meyer seems to have been 


misinformed. He adds that ** Colonel Lane estimates the duration of t} 


work at three years, and the cost at $25,000 annually.” Have the Socfety’ 
patrons as yet had any intimation of this; and if not, how are they 
be stimulated to contribute further to the success of the exploration, w] 
as yet has only been marked out ? Is it not time, too, to 1 it 1 of 


the agreement with the British Palestine Exploration Fund to divide 
field by the Jordan, the Americans surveyi! 
confident that there will be no failure 


1g the east sick 
to fulfil this obligation, and t] 
will be regarded as a national duty and legacy to complete in this way 
investigations of Rebinson, Lynch, Thomson, and 

Society to be less eonfident ? 


—A well-known publishing firm in Western Massachusetts writes us as 
follows: 


‘Without putting our remarks in the form of : 1 
publication or wishing to appear personally in public, we t: 
i 


ke lil rty 
{ in the new 
ne of the 


i 
to ask your attention at some proper time to & serious overs th 
— law, and to suggest that as the law is indefinite some ru 


ost-Oflice Department should be made public at once by whi h the people 
may govern themselves. The law specifies ‘unsealed circwars.” The 
same term was used in the old law of three or four years ago, and at that 
time we corresponded for a considerable time with th e of cers personally 


and through our local postmaster without lear 
considered to be. Finally, without expecting su 
we sent to the Postmaster-General a large packa; 
hand-bills, circulars, ecards, etc., issued by us, 
asking him to have them marked and returned 
circulars, 


Spettsgsena Whew 


many as fifty 





<i ating which were 
Quite unexpectedly our request was gral ted. but we were but 
little wiser. The onlv rule we could discover was, that if the advertisement 
commenced ‘ Dear Sir,’ or ‘Gentlemen,’ with a date, and closed * Yours 
truly,’ ete.. it was a cireular ; othe ee, not. This, of course, is a very 
unreasonable distinction ; in fact, the exc _ nin the law is unreasonable 
and, in our judgment, useless. Nevertheless, as it is the law, there should 
be some ruling to guide the public. All manufacturers and publishers have 
frequent oceasion to send packages of ] rice-lists, catalogues, etc., | ym il 
to their various agents and wholesale customers, as well as to the general 
public, and as the insertion in any package of even one such print as may 
be termed a cireular will subject the whole to double postage, it is very 
desirable that we have some guide in the matter.” 

, 


s instances of Posi- 


i 


—The case re ported above is only one of the numerou 
office legislation and rulings which have neither dieien nor reason. The 
changes which Congress introduces in rates and regulations, at short inter- 
vals and without thought of the annoyance and loss occasioned hy them, 
are as unscientific as its tariff tinkerings or adjustment of taxes. Take the 
provisions of the latest postal law which reduce by one-half the rates en 
ransient printed matter, and permit the sender to ‘* write his or her name 
or address therein, or on the outside thereof, with the word ‘from’ above 
or prec briefly or print on any package the 


numbers and names of the articles inclosed.” 


— the same,” or to ** writ 
Now, we heartily approve of 


these dais s, but as we do not know how long we shall enjoy the privilege 


rd, we ask whether there is nothing in the history of the Post-office 


, 


they aff 
in all countries, or in our own experience, to determine whether one cent 
an ounce or one cent for two ounces is the proper rate 

whether it was not always reasonable to allow the sender 
the book or on the wrapper : and whether it will not al 


printed matter ; 
to put his namein 


Was e £0. If it is 








_- 
— 
‘ 
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The 


n es us this liberty, we should hope to see it ex- 
t lof being abridged or abrogated, so that the recipient’s name 
' nd may be inseribed in a presentation volume (we lately 
) ithor’s au ih inserted in this wise) ; that typograph- 
1 « i made with pen or pencil; and that manifestly old 
nark i uve likely to « ! old or second-hand books, may pa s 
I ms to be f 1 by our legislators how much the 
( rr uusly on printed matter, or to send writing 
it, | n removed by the advent of the postal car Above all, 
1! f the changes we have en discussing is a perpetual trap to 
1 wry It is slill, for example, a delusion with some of our contribu- 
tors—ceitainly not the least intelligent of the community—that authors’ 
MS. can go at printed-matter rates ; end for how long a time will the 
imple-minded continue to pay one cent an onnee instead of the new and 
Jower rate for printed matter ? 

\ correspondent writes us from Cincinnati : 

A late reviewer in the London Quarterly states that Hayden's picture, 
‘Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ is now in Philadelphia. This error the 
writer might -¥ re corrected wile a thorough perusal of Mr. lrederick 
Hixydon’s life of his father; and Mr. Stoddard, in a preface to a reprint of 


aimed to do it, as follows : 

“© * Mr. rederick H iydon mention is tl iat ** Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” 
bought by two Americans at the sale of his father’s effects in 1823, and 
sent to the P ublie Gallery at hg hiladelphia, but he does not appear to have 
heird that it was destroyed by fire, pre ‘isely when, my present knowledge 
does not enable me to state.’ ; 

; ‘Mr, Stoddard, with less excuse, has also fallen into error with regard to 
the iate of the picture in question. Its history after the burning of the Phi- 


ladelphia Academy has been given to 5 public, and that, too, if I re- 
member rightly, in the columns of the Nirtion. The ‘Jerusalem’ now 
leans against the walls of st. Peter's ( ne al in Cincinnati. It was 
bought from Nicholas Biddle, for a small sum, by a frie nd of the church, 





about the vear 1845 ; the exa es of date and price Father Purcell is 


unable to recollect. In the im} erfect light and position now allowed the 
picture (it is t ilted backward from its pedestal—a confessional-box—and 
shrouded ie y dust and soot) a complete judgment of its details can scarcely 
be formed. St ill, one can make out with suilicient clearness a crowded and 


ill-arranged composition, de co ge both in drawing and in color. The at- 
tempt at a striking effect in ‘high art’ seems to lie i inau unwonted exaggera- 
tion of forezround forms an an immense canva 

\ subscriber to the ation, writing from Albury, New South Wak 
under date of June 26, points out a typographical mistake which had 
escaped cur notice. He says: ‘* Permit me to correct an error that appears 
in the letter from your Melbourne correspondent published in No. BS , 


Speaking ef finding food in Australian bush, he refers to a C 
lore’, Tits is, 1 am sure, a misprint. Your corresy 
m Il. Ilovell, with I 


overland from Sydney to Corio Bay (part of Port Phillip) in 1624. 


pt: 


a 
ondent evidently 


W h , 


famiiton Hume, proceeded 
They 





crossed the Murray or Hume River near this place, and a mile from where 
lam writing st a tree bearing the inseription HOVELL, November, 
1824, deeply he wood, Another one marked //ume was accidentally 
destroyed | ago. These trees were marked by the explorers when on 
the journey above-mentioned.” , 

—The following remarks, suggested by our recent article on ‘* Educated 


* are worthy of consideration. 


Tenn : 


, ? Qn 
olities, They are made by a cor- 
it in Knoxville, 


‘m2 } 
respona 


** TIow far 


President Woolsey and Professor Diman are correct, in their 





facts concerning the influence ot ‘educated men’ in polities so far as the 
Northern States are concerned, Lam unable to form an opinion, but so far as 
the Southern States go, I feel quite sure that it will be found that of the na- 
tives who have wielded any considerable degree ef political power a large ma- 
jority have been * educat ed men.’ Especially was this the case be fore the war. 
Lhis fact is to be attributed almost entirely to the fact that the creat busi- 
ness of the South—farming—might be carried on under the old system of 
labor without the ( onstant supervision of the owner of the land. The Jand- 
owners were, therefore, at iiberty to enter into politics without incurring 
any inaterial dimi vution of their incomes. Owing to this fact, the South 
sent her very best men to Congress, polities was kept respectable, and as a 
rale men made no money out of it. F 
. ** Now, if it be true it is said to be, that the ‘educated men’ of the 
Nort d not take a controlling part in politics, I thin's it is largely due to 
the fect that the profitable employments of the North cannot be carried on 
wit! » personal supervision, And as the majority of Americans, 
\ waited men” or not, have to make money for a living, the 
consequence is that the ‘ educated men’ are compelled either to 
of polities or make polities pay. But it is barely possible that if 
{WW ey and Professor Diman will look more closely into the 
1 y will tind that the root of the trouble lies in the character of 
thie ) which men get at college. When Harvard crews fail time 
ifter t dy p with Yale, y edt gern Pont ark mp 3d to reform 
their not } »that the stroke that is taught at the 
. leges where educated men are trai: ned is not the stroke to win in the race 
et Ufe 


Nation. 
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—Dr. T. M. Coan contributes to the Galaxy a stirpicultural article 
called ** Reforming the World, 
mers of the future will attempt, 
people diligent, or stupid people clever, but, on the contrary, peo- 
* to ‘* give them sound minds and bodies at the start.” This 
eding and partly by killing off 
any rate preventing them 


* in which he lays it down that the refor- 


not to make foolish people wise, or idle 
to ** get 
ple born right, 
could be accomplished partly by careful br 
te vicion or ignorant, or at 

reproducing their kind, ** just as you would weed the squashes out of the 
on patch.” Dr. Coan seems to think sentimental objections are almost 
ly ones that stand in the way of the higher stirpiculture, but this is 
The objection to killing off the baser members of society 
» perfection in the world that it is impossible to draw 
the line. If we undertook to ‘weed out the garden” we should probably 
begin with habitual murderers ; then, reflecting that murder is closely con- 
nected with crimes against property, we should probably weed out the bur- 
the fences, pickpockets, confidence-men, and ‘‘ sneak-thieves ” would 
go next. This would be followed by a general massacre of *‘ news sneak- 
thieves” and ‘ profess‘onal politicians,” and finally by a slaughter of unre- 
pentant rebels, citizens who do not attend the primaries, and other sus- 
pected classes. In fact, stirpiculture of this kind was tried in Trance a 
hundred years ago without much success. But. leaving kiliing out of con- 
sideration, the difficulty of placing restrictions on reproduction is that it is 
a matter which, for obvious reasons, it is impossible to control. Re- 
strictions may be placed on marriage, such as those to which Dr. Coan 
refers the case of insufficiency of the of Mar- 
riage deriving its validity entirely from the law, such restrictions are 
easy enough to enforce, but any attempt to give the Government the right 
to prevent marriages of the vicious, the ailing, or the incapable would break 
down, because in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred no two people would 
ever be able to agree whether the marriage ought to take place or not. The 
that could be done in this direction would be to 


utmost, it 
but even 


make marriages of persons convicted of certain crimes illega 1; ; 

this is open to objection unless accompanied by a thorough registration of 
nd an easy method of identification, which it is difficult to see 
Probably, the ‘* Habitual Criminals Act,” if it were really 
that we could have. 
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hardly accurate. 


is that there is so littl 


’ 
glars ; 


in means support. 


seems to us, 


criminals, a 
how to provide. 
enforced, would be better than any stirpicultural reform 
Seythner’s sets the fashion this month of coming out as a ‘‘ Mid- 
made up principally of articles by distin- 
guished well-known hands. For August we have ‘IH. il.,” Celia 
Thaxter, Bryant, Turgenef, R. H. Stoddard, H. James, jr., Sidney 
Lanier, and other familiar names, including Bret Harte, who finishes his 
story of ‘* Gabriel Conroy,” which will doubtless have a success as a book, 
notwithstanding the depreciatory criticisms of the pampered literary min- 
ions of the British aristocracy, who find fault with it because the pict is nct 
well developed or sustained, the characters neither true to life nor interest- 
ing, and the whole moral atmosphere of the tale revolting. ‘To any sym- 
pathetic reader, however, it is perfectly evident that the author is a believer 
in ert for art’s sake, and does not mean to allow any antiquated scruples to 
stand ia his way. Cannibalism, murder, perjury, theft, fraud, and hypoe- 
risy have, therefore, a “‘ fair show ” given them, and the hero of the tale is 
so completely devoted to rascality that the mind of the reader is mostly 
occupied while following his checquered career in wondering whether it is 
by thunderbolt, or earthquake, or the avenger’s knife that he is finally to 
be disposed of, when in reality it turns out that a happy marriage, with 
great surrounding prosperity, is what has been in store for him. The plot 
will not be appreciated except by those who prefer the intricate to the in- 
telligible, but any one who likes crime and stupidity can enjoy the character? 
As to its closeness to life, we cannot pretend to express a decided opinion, 
but, if it is lifelike, all we ean do is to echo the sentiment of a 
degenerate son of the West, to the effect that the highest civilization of 
the East is not at all too good for us. The chief poetry of the number is 
provided by Mr. Bryant and R. H. Stoddard, the former contributing & 
characteristic poem called ‘The Flood of Years,” marked by that cold 
smoothness of style with which readers of his poetry are so familiar. Mr. 
Stoddard’s “ Hospes Civitatis ” we have not space to discuss here as it deserves, 
and the other poetry is cf the usual minor-magazine order, excepting the 
‘ Alpine Picture” of Mr. Aldrich, who to our mind writes more polished and 
pleasing verse than any of his rivals, There is a great deal of readable prose 
in the number, the prose of magazines being perhaps to the jaded mind of the 
critic esaally 1 more readable than the poetry, though we must exempt from 
this the editorial discussion of the ‘‘ Social Evil,” which, in a family maga- 
zine ** personally conducted” by a clergyman, is net appropriate for the 
midsummer holidays. ‘‘The late Grand Jury,” we are told, has ‘‘ forced 
the topic upon the press,” and “it must be met and disposed of.” This is 


summer Holiday number,” 


or 
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a question of fact which we doubt. We should advise Dr. Holland, how- 
ever, to leave it to the ladies, whe in England and elsewhere have unde: 
taken the task with a will He ovght to trust them, inasmuch as he 





himself obviously takes what may be called the ladies’ view of it 


—Miss Harrict W. Preston discusses in the Atlantie the Arthurian books, 


and the modern version of them as given by Tennyson. She dues not avree 





with those who think that ‘* he has defaced the neireté of ancient ste y by 
ses the belief that 
know, and to substitute 
for it the supposed conscience which regulated a by-gone state of society 
almost always fails deplor ustingly "—e.9., Willis 
Morvis’s Arthurian verse and Arnold’s ‘Tristram.’ This ob- 
viously raises a good many very broad questions which 
missed in so summary away. Whether it is possible to write a modern 
epic ; whether the artist or poet should confine himself to what he knows 
and has seen, or may Sosy himself in the past ; whether in that case he 
should be realistic, or allow his imagination full range—all these questions 
are suggested anew a the appearance of a poem like the ‘ Idvls ef the 


years ug 


infusing into it a too modern scrupulousness,” and expres 


**the endeavor to cast off the conscience which we 


ead ae. 
sometimes cdisg 


Matthew 


< Te 
ably, 





me 
can hardiy be dis- 


King,’ and are to this day as unsettled as they were a hundred 
Perhaps as near as we can come to settling them is to say that no dogmatic 
ecision that each 
or fall on its merits. In the 
1t we 
poems, for it 





d-priovt a is possible, and new poem must stand 


own case of Tennyson, however, 


it is not his *‘ conscience” thé 
in the Arthurian 
conscience and the 
duced into poetry relating to the 
out offence; but it is the total 
power which has 
dragging, and the people are always pale and characterless. If a poem of 
this sort is to be what it purports to be, it must have a 
the characters must be distinct. 
in any sense of the word, 
his dramatie } 


should be inelined to quarrel with 
seems perfectly possible to conceive 
tendency of modern 
period of the Round T: 
want of dramatic and 
‘ized Tennyson. 


introspective times intro- 
tLle with- 
narrative 
always characte: The story is always 
lively motion and 
But to talk of Tennyson as a racont: wr, 
sounds more like a joke than anything else, und 
though he has sue ceedod in writing a ‘‘ great his- 
torical play,” we cannot consider as proved uniil he succeeds in getting for it 
more than a sycecs d'isii:e. We say all this with an extreme fondness for 
Tennyscn, and with a profound recognition of his great lyrical powers, 
which are, perhaps, nowhere so strongly apparent as when they giv 
little oases of song in such a desert of dramatic and narrative feebleness as 
the great waste of the ‘ Princess.’ 


pow ers, 





It was on this eccount, it bas always 
scomed to us, a hazard for him to attempt a poem of great length in 
which lyrical and descriptiv< 


a 


of a story-teller or a 


» powers shouid be least important, and those 
solutely essential. That the re- 
sult should have pees on the whole a success with the contemporary pub- 
lic is the strongest proof of his great talent that we know of, for it is almost 
demonstrable that this success has not been due to the inherent merits of 
the Arthurian poems themselves, 


ematist the most ab 


—We can ell remember that the best procurable maps of I’rance during 
the war of 1870-71 broke down occasionally when some obscure village sud- 
deniy became the scene of a great battle. It is therefore not to be won- 
dered at that a country so indifferent to science as Turkey, and so neglect- 
ful of civil and even of military topography, should, when it became in- 
volved in a domestic conflict, prove the despair of our 
only American-made map of Turkey we have yet seen is @ reissue by the 
Messrs. Colton, of this city, of their atlas plate, which cannot be praise 
any particular. In the forthcoming number of the Geo 
we are promised a sketch-map of the seat of war containing only the places 
already made prominent. Best of all now accessible is Kiepert’s ; and that 
in Stieler’s ‘ Hand-atlas’ (published with Part 24) is good as far as it 
and cheap. In No. 62 of the Berlin Geographical Society’s Zeitschrift is a 
copy of a Turkish official map of the province of Philippopolis—a tract ex- 
tending from the Balkan to the river Arda, and forming the valley of 
the Maritza from Adrianople to Ikhtiman, the last important station on the 
road to Belgrade via Sofia. This was the promised land which Tchernaieff 
was unable to enter, and it does not now seem likely that Mehemed Nusret 
Pasha’s map, cupied with his own hand by Dr. H. Kiepert for the Zei’- 
echrift, will be useful for reference during the present struggle. Its chief 
value in any event would be for its multitude of local names. Rs an 
article accompanying the map, Dr. Kiepert tells of what has been 
foreigners towards laying the foundations for a scientific map of on 
The few railroads of which the country can boast have within the past ten 
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ap-makers. The 
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years compelled surveys to be made which would never otherwise have been 
undertaken—surveys far in advance of railroad construction, and of in 
estimable utility for a precise delineation of the interior. A map of 
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Bosnia, Servia Herzecovin 2nd) «~Montenect » seermely 2 e Y¥ h 
reierence to p 1 { ~ nd ON Lbvt \ ‘ 
weil 1 i! by t 
about i 
tis VV i } 
THESE two reports cover ; 
ihe time of reckoning the veusr’s | 
this period from October to July. Wea cl < 


that the new starting-point wes not mack 





era, such as Mav 1 or November 1 In proceed 
we Wish if distinctly understood that we appr \ \ 
sa Whole, and wish to promote and not hinder it. We hed rat! 
extended than curtailed, a . we reerct the ¢! f 
ws that on Mount sitrhell whose reports, published in the volume fer 
1873. could be collated with those frem Mount Washington in the same 
volume, thus furnishing, from neighboring mountai mgre t ‘4 
h; igh, parallet data cf winds uneddied by loftier 1 and uni ’ ‘ 
; also the wit] val fre Hortion ! 
t 

OL the weatheres\ \ \ I les t 

furnished use corrections of prit 

i We Iso euic ! of Y 

Lhe probalilit her \ s 
marred by the intreduction into them ¢ hy { t 
confined to naked frets. We refer to such } 1 san “of 
northerly and southerly winds. ‘This par s ece y fan 
ite, ii would seem, but it unfertu ly } n of 
simple observation, which is what the Service is paid for, and t soy ‘ 
into the alien territory of hypothesis, which, t 
to untrained minds, is to them barren of result | ' , 
of the case be no ol servation cf *“cppesit a wird \ bat ¢ 1 te 
observed of a weatherececk, even if such a hypeih ( rect, \ l 


a sequence of one wind following another from the 


with a calm or a_erotation§ interve r; never a clas 


cither 


How can a vane point in two ways at eo: 
collision, as distinguished frem an alternation, ef currents? And what 
index of the direction of surface-currents except the vat ave the sergeants 
y business to waich and signal ? Is it possible that a recent adventurous 
ne te of this collision-hypothesis has been at Washing wasting the time 
of the clerks ? Moreover, since the vane can never show ‘t opposing winds,” 
we wonder how it is expected that such a prediction will be verified. Or is 
any wind from any quarter accepted as its verification ? We do net mean 
to imply that such a convenient means of bringing the percentage of verif 
cation of wind-predictions up to 100 per ¢ ent. was designed. To assert this 
would be to commit the very fault of which we complain—viz., that of 


jumping from a narrative of the petielbares n of facts into assumptions 


pertaining to the causative relations of those facts. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that it was undesigned, the 


bility with which 


ugh our belief re sts partiv: 
Department can announce whatever pet 


verifications it pleases. We inight add that, within the sphere of our own 
observation, these predictions of ** opposing winds” have not even been fol 
lowed by variable or veering winds, as oue might suppose was expected, 
The most conspicuous new features of the present volumes are some speci- 
men maps of observations taken simultaneously all over the world, and also 


indicating fer each month at each station within the 
likely to be foll } 


owe byt rain, and whi ’ 
But these maps are more brilliant than serviceable, partly because of the va- 


maps 
i 
} 


which wind is most 


riableness of the interval at which rain fellow ly 
from the numerical interference introduced by s 





sea-breezes at this season and land winds in winter 


Massachusetts, in May and June, a SW wind is almost sure to bring rain 
but the wind often changes to NW or even NE before this rain arrives 
and the SW infrequently compared with 


wind blows so { 
breeze, that the plurality ef rainfall occurs during the latter wind ; 


and therefore the latter is stated as the rain-bearing wind Boston 
in May, in spite of the fact that a plurality of SE observations precede 





fair weather, while almost all SW winds are advancing portions cf 
cyc.ones 

ree , , b a: — “ » Fe 

The most valuable maps ere those delineating the areas of diiferent 


amounts of rainfal! These mans have heen inserted 





‘Annual Report of the Chief signal-Cfiicer to the secretary of War for the 
year IS74° (pp. 4 
“  * Annua Repert of the Chief Signa'-Oficer to the Secretary of War for the year 
18735" po. 478) Was sit gti Dn: Government Piinting-Oliice. 








regularly, beginning with August, 1873; a comparison of them, how- 
ver. is rel ed difficult by the unfortunate change nearly every month in 

f Ter This changeableness should be ended. 

\ | that when a rainfal! is recorded for every station on 
{ > Coast in eiven month, the rain-tint should cover the coast 
tinuously, instead of being confined to a small circle around each 

tation, conveying the impression of drought elsewhere, as in Northern 
California in the map f March, 1874. This same map illustrates an- 
ther representation. It gives the rainfall in the Gulf States as eight 

in Lthat of Maine and Canada as one inch, while the map of the 
paths of the storm centres” for the same month gives these paths in the 


extreme north, between Bangor and Ottawa ; whereas we are inclined to 
believe that 

Atul ods ‘rv map illustra between the rezions of lowest pressure 
which almost every map liustrates, between the regions of lowest pressure 
and those of greatest precipitation, results from the fact that the present 


‘ 


torm-centres accompany heavy rainfall. This discrepancy, 


system of ‘ correcting” barometric observations for elevation is worthless, 
and, therefore, all maps of the movements of barie areas are fortuitous. 
Moreover, the very estimating ef the elevations for which the barome- 
tors ted is 


circular 


are corre sometimes performed 


else 


by the barometer, which 
inferred from a triangulation 
made for other purposes, in which height is often guessed at. 


amounts to reasoning ; or 


would look differently if only those pressures were indicated whose stations 


were of a nearly equal elevation. Thus, in the map for February, 1874, 


The N 


The maps | 


storms numbered one and three have parallel paths (assumed to be addi- | 


tional storms) numbered two and four to the east of them, with the Alle- 
ghanies between. Now, it is likely that if the Alleghany reports had been 
properly reduced or had been omitted, these four storms would have been 
traced as two. The maps of isobaric lines are worthiess for the same rea- 
son, 


This difficulty is receiving attention in Europe, and there are symp- 
toms that this Government may begin to give systematically the uncor- 


rected as well as the corrected barometric reports. But, meantime, the chief | 


value of our Pacific reports is lost, because the movement of storm-centres | 


across the Rocky Mountain highlands is hopelessly confused by the present 
method of correction. 

We have carefully examined the maps of precipitation with reference to 
testing Judge Butler’s theory of the existence of a belt of greatest rainfall, 
moving alternately northward and southward. We find a decided ten- 


dency in conformity to this theory, but a series of averages from a longer | 


number of years must be awaited before a continuity can be predicated of 
the motion of this belt. It appears to lie furthest south in I’ebruary 
(though there are reasons for thinking that it lies over the Gulf of Mexico 
in January), covering in this month the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee ; reaching the latitude of Virginia in March, of Pennsylva- 
nia in April, Massachusetts in May, Maine and Minnesota in June and also 
in August, while in July it is probably in British America beyond the 
reach of the stations. The return of the belt southward during the autumn 
is less clearly definable. During the whole year its western half bends 
towards the south, reaching the Gulf of Mexico every month, however far 
north its centre lies. There is a much more important meteor, the equato- 


rial belt of rainfall, of which the Norih American belt just described is | 


merely an offshoot, which partially affects the Gulf States in July. 


When we say that the heaviest rains which occur in February are in South 


Carolina, it must not be inferred that in South Carolina February is the | 


rainiest month ; on the contrary, everywhere summer is the rainy season 
all over the world, with a few local exceptions, among which are always the 
oceans and their leeward coasts, such as Oregon and California. Of our 
non-Pacifie stations, out of sixty-two at which a continuous record has 
been kept for three years, in all except nine the major half of the preeipi- 
tation has taken place in the summer half of the year, from May 1 to 
November 1. Of these nine, three are the Tennessee stations. It would be 
hasty to infer from this any local peculiarity in Tennessee relative to rain- 
fall, because the books so abound in errors that no conclusions other than 
The proof-reading has probably been 
performed more carelessly instead of more carefully from the knowledge 
that ordinary readers could never be sure that any statement was erroneous, 


very general ones are warrantable. 


and that unusually well-informed readers would have something more remu- 
nerative to do than to serutinize the interminable columns of figures. The 
latter we, of course, have not done ; but in a strict testing of certain parts, 
which were the most important and presumably the most likely to be cor- 
rect, we have found so many mistakes ‘* visible to the naked eye” that we 


are compelled to infer the existence of thousands more which a comparison 


of the original telegrams would disclose. 


We will cite a few exampie: 
75, the wind for 1] 


In the map of prevailing winds for May, 


18 whole month at Ker West, a place several hundred 





ation. [Number 580 


miles within the trade-wind region, is recorded at West, which we 
suppose should be East, while at San Diego on the same month E should 


be W, as we infer from the universal testimony of travellers that 
the wind on the California coast blows from the ocean all the sum- 
mer. In the thermometrical table, the range of San Francisco for 


1874, 
it 


August, when the 
shows that 


1) 


is given as 49°, an examination of figures 
should be 20°, and in September, 1874, the same item is 
when it should be 39°. In the map of rainfall for August, 


1874, the height of the river at New Orleans is made out one foot higher 


given as 
when lowest than when highest. To indicate by contrast what we do not 
consider to be errors, we will mention a few interesting peculiarities. In 
1874, at San Francisco, September was the warmest summer month. At 
Pike’s Peak, March is the coldest winter month. The average temperature 
of Knoxville and Milwaukee is in July the same, while differing 50° in 
January. Cairo averaged warmer than Savannah during July, 1874, Oma 
ha warmer than Norfolk in August, 1873, and Memphis warmer than New 
Orleans in July, 1874. In this month the maximum temperature at Oma- 
ha, 105°, was 9° higher than the maximum at Galveston, 95°. 


The Might and Mirth of Lilerature. A Treatise on Figurative Lan- 
guage ; in which upwards of six hundred writers are referred to, and two 
hundred and twenty figures illustrated. Embracing a complete Survey, on 
an entirely new plan, of English and American Literature, interspersed with 
historical notices of the progress of the language, with anecdotes of many of 
the authors, and with discussions of the fundamental principles of criticism 
and of the weapons of oratory. By John Walker Vilant Macbeth. (New 
York :*Harper & Brothers, 1875 ; 8vo, pp. 542.)—The reader who should 
open this volume at p. 352 and read the following passage would he likeiy 
to form an opinion of the book which further examination would only con- 
firm: ‘* Perhaps the most sublime instance of this figure [Dialogue] is in 
John Leland’s astonishing sermon, ‘The Jarrings of Heaven reconciled by 
the Blood of Christ,’ in which Holy Law, Truth, Justice, Holiness, Omni- 
potence, Wisdom, Love, Grace, Mercy, the Great I Am, the Son of God, 
the Angels, Hell, all take part as speakers in the unsurpassed discussion. 
You will find this unique and stupendous drama in Fish’s ‘ Masterpieces 
of Pulpit Eloquence,’ vol. ii., p. 454. We consider this to be the grandest 
drama ever produced by man ; beyond even what Shakspere ever gave us.” 
Elsewhere Shakspere is pronounced to be ‘‘ inimitable,” but he has three 
faults, of which the chief is ‘‘ utter indifference to the urgent and sublime 
claims of the common people. Neither he nor any one of his characters 
has ever once expressed a word of interest in the masses. 
sublime a mind dead to how sublime an aspiration.” He, however, 
possesses ‘‘suggestiveness” ; and ‘‘you do not seek to be a Shakspere, 
but you do ask, ‘How can I have suggestiveness’?” ‘* Your author,” 
as Mr. Macbeth entitles himself, will provide you with it. You are 
not to carry ‘‘God’s old dogmas . on your weary shoulders as 
heavy logs; but permeate them with your heart, and it is absolutely 
certain that they will enthrob your style with suggestiveness.” The 
phrase ‘‘ Your author” is interpreted to the reader when we learn that 
‘*he is little sensitive to the slighter charms of language who feels not a 
certain indescribable charm in the word ‘ your,’” p. 405. And what ‘‘ your 
author” truly is, and on what his fame is to rest, we learn on p. 502: 
“Your author desires, shrinking from his own impertinence, to risk his 
fame, for the future age in which he believes so strongly, on a word, which 
he now invents. It is the word Cosmarch : from Cosmos, the world, and 
Archon, aruler. . . An age awaits the world when . . ail in- 
ternational quarrels shall be settled by decision of a common Amphictyonie 
Council. . . . The world’s President will need a suitable title; . . . 
let him be hailed as the Cosmarch. . . . The adoption of this word 
will be our test of success as a writer.”* We are reminded by this passage 
that ‘‘ your author” has previously asked, ‘‘ Nonsense ; shall we dignify 
that with a place on our list ?” and has replied, *‘ Assuredly will vote for 
doing so every one who hath at all duly noticed what admirable and wise 
uses it can be, and often is, put to, though never before in rhetoric has it 
been so highly honored.” But ‘‘ your author” seems to have forgotten that 
elsewhere he says: ‘‘ Be severely honest and simple. If you are not, you 
will, sooner or later, be sure to make a fool of yourself—what the Scotch, 
in their inimitable Doric, call a gowk or gomeril.” 

We have seen Mr. Macbeth’s opinion of Shakspere : with regard to 


Alas ! how 


* Mr. Macbeth shovs by his claim to the invention of this word that he is un- 
familiar with Clough’s * Dipsychus.’ In the last scene between Dipsychus and his 


tempter Spirit, he demands, “ Tell me thy name, nowitisover. . . .  Spirit.— 
What think you of Cosmocrator ? . . Di.—The power of this world ! hateful 
unto God. Sp.—Cosmarchon’s shorter, but sounds odd.’ 














The 


Scott and Wordsworth, he says : ‘‘ You may call the oak aspiring—making 
manifest the very soul of the tree ; or you may term it tall. Sir Walter 
Scott seldom rises higher than to adjectives like the latter. Wordsworth is 
Ile quotes with approval 
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continually using ac 
Mr. C. D. Warner as expressing the judgment that the 
with agreeable accompaniments ‘‘ makes a person as hungry as does one of 
Mr. Macbeth is quite right when he adds : ** This sort of 
simile is apt to be dim to common people.” It is interesting to hear that 
‘* Southey, in his excellent poem, ‘ Madoc,’ terms the sunshine * joyful.’ ” 
Also, that ‘‘ Milton, in his unsurpassed ‘L’A!egro,’ has the expression 
‘the merry bells,’” and that **‘ William Motherwell calls the way ‘ weary.’ 

It is equally interesting to learn that ** William Arthur, in his book, * Italy 
in Transition ’—all his works are interesting and instructive—says: ‘ Massa 
is about as stupid a little town as post-horses were ever changed at.’ This 
figure is a wondrous contrast to indistinctness. What variety of war-gear 
language hath!” It interests us also to hear that ‘‘ Miss Mulock’s prose is 
muscular as the arm of a first-class gladiator.” But far beyond the interest 
of these literary criticisms is that of the statement that lying on a death- 
bed ‘‘ isan attitude which we all must use.” This, however, is questionable, 

Mr. Macbeth believes that we are, or should be, constantly attitu- 
dinizing and figurative. He quotes ‘‘an admirable argument by Professor 
Bascom, that emotion, eloquence, figures will increase,” and ceclares, ** On 
all occasions, mournful ¢nd joyous, figures break in ; if anything is natu- 
ral, they are.” In confirmation of which opinion he tells a story of Chris- 
topher North (Professor Wilson), who, when asked permission by a lover of 
his daughter to marry her, ‘‘ rang the bell for Miss Wilson. She came, 
blushing like the morn. An author had sent a kook to Wilson, on the fly- 
leaf of which were written the words, ‘With the author’s compliments.’ 
The Professor tore out the leaf, pinned it to his daughter’s dress, and pre- 
sented her to her lover—certainly a figurative use of the inscription.” 

Mr. Macbeth’s mention of poets is generally kindly, perhaps because he 
openly recognizes himself as of their company—‘* Fletcher, Marvell, Keats, 
and the Author ”—but towards philosophers and men of science he is 
sternly contemptuous, and there are some passages setting forth doctrines 
opposed to theirs which we should be glad to quote did not their respectful 
blasphemy forbid. But we should do scant justice to this volume if we did 
not refer to portions of it which in other books rarely offer themselves for 
quotation—the Table of Contents at the beginning and the List of Figures 
of Speech at the end. The opening of this List reads to one of the un- 
learned much like a surgeon’s dictionary. ‘‘ Apheresis, Front Cut ; Syn- 
cope, Mid cut ; Syneresis ; Crasis ; Synezesis, Syneephonesis ; Apocopé, 
End cut; . . . Diwresis, Separation; Tenesis, Diacopé, Cutting ; 
Metathesis, Twisting,” etc., ete, ete. And in the Table of Conten 
find ‘*‘ Knocking an Eye Out, by Curran the Orator”; 
Crashaw of Cutting Off’; ‘Thackeray lisps cleverly”; ‘*One who furs 
himself round with Hearts.” But there is other focd for fancy, too, as for 
instance : “* What History Blushes at”; ‘‘Jesus commands Disciples to 
Arm Themselves”; ‘‘ Bold Bacchanals rise”; ‘* A Cry that is a Silence” 
‘** A Silence that is a Cry”; ‘‘ Your Author breaks into a Strain”; ‘+ Your 
Author breaks out”; ‘‘ Your Author has another Fytte”; and, finally, 
‘** Magnificent Evidence of Emptiness.” With which words we close. 


ljectives such as the former.” 


sight of cooking 


Seott’s novels.” 


ts 


we 


‘* Bold Instance in 


English Literature. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1876.)\—To give in one hundred and 
sixty-three 16mo pages a readable and valuable sketch of English literature 
is no easy task, but Mr. Brooke has done this in his ‘Primer.’ Beginning 
with Caedmon and coming up to 1882, with notices of Tennyson and Morris 
since then, this book, as an introduction to the study of English literature, 
leaves Lut little to be desired, especially when compared with other books of 
like aim. Mr. Brooke handles his vast subject understandingly and appre- 
ciatively, and suceceds admirably in the difficult art of saying enough for 
his purposes without saying too much. He observes a due subordination of 
parts and, necessarily omitting many needless details, he gives a good ide: 
of the relation of each author to his age, and of the relation of the several 
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ages to one another. It isa matter of surprise how, when others are not 





neglected, space could be saved in so small a book to give Chaucer seven 
pages, Shakspere six, Milton six, Wordsworth four, and Shelley four ; and 
to the dra including the Elizabethan drama, seventeen pages. M 
Brooke's style is clear and vigorous ; and his book may be read ¥ t 
by older as well as younger readers ; it is indeed not a primer even in 

There are some faults to which attention may be called. The chapter- 
headings do not always give a clue to the contents of the chapters ov 
which they are placed. This is true, for instance, of the fifth and seventh 
chapters. Occasionally an awkward sentence is met wit! The « st 
Jorm of our English tongue is very different from modern English in? , 
pronunciation, and appearance. . (p. 9). And on p. 101 we read 
that Milton,** influenced by the persecution of the Puritans,” gave up 


“ his intention From this a reader not other- 
wise informed could not tell who was persecuted, Milton or the Puritans 
and would most likely think it was Milton. Again, it is perhaps better to 


consider the Danish line of kings as beginning to reign in England in te 


of becoming a clergyman.” 


instead of 1013. We believe, too, that letters of Shelley, published f e 
first time a few years ago, show that Shelley was twenty instead of only 





eighteen when he wrote ‘Queen Mab.’ Mr. Brooke writes the names 
English kings who reigned before the Conquest as they were w 
Anglo-Saxon—Aelfred, Eadgar, eic. Te also writes rime t f 
rhyme . 

Biographical Annals of the Civil Gove tof the U 
during its first century. From original and officials By 
Charles Lanman. (Washington: dames Anglim. 176.)—Mr. 1 
man’s ‘Dictionary of Congress’ is here expanded into a work st 
of another class. The ‘‘ Annals” occupy about two-thirds of the 
volume (676 pp. in all) Though mainly devoted to members of the 
civil administration of the States and of the United States, they have 
been stretched to include military and naval officers to some extent 


but on a rather uncertain principle of selection, inasmuch as we find Gen 
Sherman, but not Meade, Thomas, or Sheridan ; 


C. Perry, but not his brother Oliver, nor Decatu 


and Commodore Matthew 


r, nor Farragut, et 





Part II., ** Tabular Records,” cont a creat deal of infor n not 
heretofore readily accessible. It is no slight matter merely to enun ’ 
these lists of delegates to the Colonial Congress of 1765 and to the Centi 


nental Congress ; of presidents and sessions of the latter body ; of Speakers 
Federal Congress ; of execu 


esidential electors at each election ; of 





and sessions of the tive officers of the civil 


the . l of sue- 


service ; of Pr j 


urts ; of Colo 


1 governors ; and, finally, of dip) 


cessive Administrations and of the Supreme and Cireuit C 
nial, State, and Territoria matic agents 
prior to and since 1789. 
us, for we have the text of the Articles of Confederation, of the Di 
of the Constitution ; an exposition of the right of suffrage in each State 
prior to the Constitutional Amendments 
trations and commissions ; a chronological table of treaties and conven- 
tions ; and abundant statistics in regard to the settlement and population 
of the States, the electoral and popular vote for Preside 
the length and cost of American wars, ete., ete. 
of filling out a mere page is more apparent than a desire to be 
thorough at all hazards. Thus, under the head of Political Parties, 
the origin and doctrines of each are briefly set forth, we miss the Liberts 
Party and find the Abolitionists in its place, wrongly qualified as ‘‘a dis 

tinctive political party,” making its first appearance as such in the cam- 
paign of 1840. The list of Leading Government 


This is still but a part of what Mr. Lanman gives 


. 2 
aration, 


: an account of international arbi- 


nt at each election, 
Occasionally, the necessity 
and 


where 


accurate 


Publications is confess- 


edly incomplete, and more so, we dare say, than Mr. Lanman would have 
| made it for any other purpose than a printer’s stop-gap. We might still 
j A £ t 

further enumerate the contents of this work, but enough has been said to 


It 


Congress ; the other, 


show its usefulness for political and historical reference. has two in 
of members of the Federa 


Sut the latter does not pretend to contain every name that has 


dexes—ene, by States, 


general. 





been mentioned. For instance, the noble army of Presidential electors is 
excluded without scruple. 
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Bos’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

School. Environs of Hartford, Ct. 

Grounds seventeen acies. Gymnasium, ete 

Rev. (sas. E. ABBoTT, Guo. LE. ABBOTT, M. D._ 
BlsHOP THORPE SCHO Ol. FOR GIRLS, 

Bethlehem, Pa. The next school-year will comm ence 

Sept. 20, 1876 ‘the number limited. Address Miss Fanny I 
Ww ALSH, FP ‘rinei ipal. 


B LAIR PRESB YTERIAL ACADEMY, 

Blairstown, N. J, will be reopened on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6. Young men prepared for colleze or for business. 
Advanced studies for young ladics. The building 1s well 
supplied with good water, and is heated by stcam. H. D. 
GreEcory, A.M., Ph.D., Princi pal. 








BROOKE i/4 LL FE. VALE SEMINARY, 
Media, Del. Co., Va. The Fall Session opens on Mon- 

day, Sept. 18. For catalogues apply to M. L. EasTMAN, Prin. 

C: {REKFUL TEACHING OF ENGLISH, 
Latin, Modern ow gee Mus ic, ete, in a private fa- 

mily, for. 2 origi ris Adares gi OX 115, Westticld, Mass. 

C- AR LE TO. Vv COLLE EGE, North field, Mi nit. 


Open to both sexes. J. W. StRowa, D.D., Preetdent. 




















